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An expert committe of not more 
than nine individual experts chosen 
by the Secretary- 
General will pre- 
pare a_ detailed 
plan for establishing, as soon as cir- 
cumstances permit, a special fund to 
make grants and long-term, low- 
interest loans to under-developed 
countries. The purpose is to aid under- 
developed countries to finance non- 
self-liquidating projects basic to their 
development. This is the effect of an 
Economic and Social Council deci- 
sion of June 23. The committee will 
report to the Council by March | 
next year. 

On the same day, June 23, the 
Council took a second decision on 
economic development. It asked the 
International Bank to continue its ex- 
amination of the proposal for an inter- 
national finance corporation to lend 
to under-developed countries or to 
make equity investments in private 
enterprises. The Bank was asked to 
seek the views of its member govern- 


Measures to 
Finance Development 
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(Covering the period June 26 to July 11) 


ments on the desirability of establish- 
ing such a body. Governments, it was 
suggested, should consult with inter- 
ested national organizations and busi- 
ness groups on this proposal, and 
further comments and questions were 
invited from governments not mem- 
bers of the Bank. The Bank is to re- 
port on this proposal next year. 

Another method of attracting pri- 
vate capital to under-developed coun- 
tries—tax incentives—was dealt with 
a third resolution adopted July 1. The 
Council asked its Fiscal Commission 
to examine the proposal whereby, 
through bilateral agreement or uni- 
lateral measures, income from foreign 
investments in under-developed coun- 
tries will be taxed only in these coun- 
tries. 


Progress of the Trust Territory of 
Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian Admin- 
istration was assess- 
ed by the Trustee- 
ship Council in an 
examination which 
began on June 16 and ended on June 


Trusteeship Council 
Appraises Ruanda- 
Urundi’s Progress 


27. The Council had before it not 
only the annual report of the Adminis- 
tering Authority but that of the Unit- 
ed Nations Visiting Mission which 
visited the African territory last year. 
The Council also questioned the spe- 
cial representative of the Administra- 
tion. 

All three proposals relating to bac- 
terial warfare were negatived in the 
Security Council be- 
tween June 26 and 
July 9. The U.S.S.R. proposal that all 
states be asked to accede to and ratify 
the Geneva Protocol of 1925 secured 
only the Soviet vote, the ten other 
members abstaining. Thereupon the 
United States withdew its earlier mo- 
tion to refer the proposal to the Dis- 
armament Commission. 


Bacterial Warfare 


On July 1, the Council turned to 
consideration of the United States pro- 
posal to request the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross to investigate 
the charges of bacterial warfare by 


(Continued on page 116) 
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COUNCIL EXAMINES THREE METHODS 
OF FINANCING ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


1. INCREASING PRIVATE 


CAPITAL FLOW 


THROUGH INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


F an international finance corpora- 

tion is set up to make equity in- 
vestments in or loans to private under- 
takings in under-developed countries, 
how far will private capital be encour- 
aged to aid in developing their eco- 
nomies? This question arose in the 
Economic and Social Council on June 
16 when it began debate on a pre- 
limary report by the International 
Bank on the contribution of such a 
corporation to economic development. 
(For details of this report, see BUL- 
LETIN, vol. XII, no. 11.) 

In the opinion of the Bank’s Presi- 
dent, Eugene R. Black, the corpora- 
tion would enable private investors, 
both domestic and foreign, to under- 
take projects at present held up for 
lack of capital. It might induce private 
investors to enter the development 
field by bringing to their attention in- 
vestment opportunities of which they 
would otherwise remain unaware. And 
it would be able to encourage investors 
to embark on projects from which they 
were deterred by lack of confidence 
rather than lack of capital. 

The corporation’s ability to generate 
the flow of private capital, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, would, however, 
be determined only by actual experi- 
ence. 

Mr. Black was nonetheless: sure that 
creating the corporation would encour- 
age private capital investment in un- 
der-developed countries. But further 
study of the proposal is needed before 
deciding whether or not to set up the 
corporation, Careful consideration of 
the views of governments and potential 
investors throughout the world of the 
many complex problems to be solved 
is necessary before the corporation 
can be transformed from an ideal to 
a reality. 

Most representatives agreed that 
establishing the corporation would be 
an experiment worth trying, but not 
before further investigation of the 
main problems which this involved. 


INVESTMENT CLIMATE How can a favor- 
able climate for private investment be 
created? This was one of the ques- 
tions discussed in the Council. 
Gaining the confidence of private 
investors, believed Raymond Scheyven 
(Belgium), is essential if private capi- 
tal is to be induced to share in financ- 
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ing economic development. Though 
setting up the proposed corporation 
would be an experiment worth trying, 
might it not also be of benefit to make 
a comparative study of the results to 
be expected of the corporation and 
those of other ways of increasing pri- 
vate investment, such as tax incentives, 
government guarantees of convertibil- 
ity, and bilateral treaties? 

According to Pierre Abelin, of 
France, the corporation’s success 
would be economically and legally as- 
sured by sharing in some of the risks 
of a private undertaking and by re- 
quiring the countries it aided to guar- 
antee equality of treatment for for- 
eign investments. Indeed, the corpora- 
tion might prove even more useful if 
it limited the size of its loans and acted 
as a guide. 


SECURITY FROM RISKS Success in stim- 
ulating an increased flow of private 
equity capital through the proposed 
corporation, as the United Kingdom’s 
Lord Selkirk saw the problem, de- 
pends partly on whether private capi- 
tal will feel more secure from political, 
transfer and other risks when ventur- 
ing abroad in partnership with or 
under the aegis of an inter-govern- 
mental corporation affiliated with the 
International Bank than when ventur- 
ing alone. The Bank has found that at 
least a section of the business and 
financial community considers this a 
factor of some importance, He won- 
dered whether it was possible to main- 
tain the confidence of investors in the 
protecting power of the corporation 
and the Bank without the Bank dis- 
criminating more severely against 
countries which treat foreign private 
investors badly than it has prior to 
the time of creating the corporation. 


CURRENCY RESTRICTIONS Will the corpo- 
ration be subject to restrictions on the 
transferability of funds, or affected by 
the policies of governments of under- 
developed countries toward private 
enterprises with foreign participation? 
This question, said Isador Lubin, of 
the United States, raises many thorny 
problems requiring thorough study. 
Thus, if the corporation were to apply 
all its hard currency subscriptions to 
investments in soft currency areas and 
were unable to transfer its earnings 
or its capital, its flexibility would be 


impaired. There will also be little point 
in the corporation selling its securities 
if the proceeds of the sale cannot be 
converted into currency usable for 
fresh operations. Moreover, private in- 
vestment will be discouraged if the 
corporation receives special treatment 
in this regard. 

Again, even though there might be 
private capital willing to venture into 
under-developed countries, there must 
still be a reasonable assurance that the 
flow of capital will be adequate. The 
Bank must therefore not only continue 
its consultations with financial and 
business circles in highly developed 
countries, but also extend them to un- 
der-developed countries. 


ENQUIRY WELCOMED Hernan Santa 
Cruz, of Chile, welcomed Mr. Lubin’s 
Suggestion for a study of the way the 
operations of the proposed corporation 
might be affected by the restrictions 
and supposedly discriminatory meas- 
ures applied by under-developed coun- 
tries to private investment, Such an 
investigation might show: 

(i) That their exchange restrictions 
result from instability in the prices of 
raw materials and the increasing dis- 
equilibrium between these prices and 
those of the manufactures they im- 
port. 

(ii) That the supposedly discrimina- 
tory measures always relate to invest- 
ments which have to be treated in a 
special way because they are generally 
made by a few foreign undertakings 
whose activities constitute almost the 
entire economic life of the countries 
concerned, e.g. investments in fruit in 
Central America, in tin in Bolivia, and 
in copper in Chile. Export of such 
commodities, at times, form between 
50 and 90 per cent of the total and 
thus of the country’s purchasing 
power. 

(iii) That many such undertakings, 
which exhaust the country’s natural 
resources, have already more than re- 
covered the original capital invested 
at high interest rates. It is therefore 
not strange that imposing special taxes 
or other measures is considered so as 
to enable the people of the country 
concerned to share equitably in their 
own natural resources, The profits are 
based not only on foreign capital and 
technical skill but also on the labor of 
the country’s inhabitants. 

A thorough investigation will lead 
to a true understanding of the problem 
as well as of the rights both of those 
who produce the goods and those who 
invest the capital. It might produce 
equitable agreements satisfactory to 
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both, based on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of national sovereignty and the 
rights of peoples to a means of sub- 
sistence. 

It cannot, however, be concluded 
that the under-developed countries are 
unwilling either to stimulate private 
investment or offer it guarantees. Chile 
has always maintained that the United 
Nations should stimulate the flow of 
foreign private capital to under-de- 
veloped countries, but not for invest- 
ment in raw materials production nor 
in such a volume as to influence de- 
cisively a nation’s economic or poli- 
tical life. These countries desire capi- 
tal to diversify their economies, to 
modernize agriculture, and to bring 
about their industrialization. Most of 
them are prepared to give every kind 
of guarantee and ensure equal, if not 
more favorable, treatment to private 
investment made with these ends in 
view. 


NATIONALIZATION Support for an en- 
quiry on obstacles to the flow of for- 
eign private investment also came from 
Djalal Abdoh, of Iran. It might show 
why some countries had nationalized 
their industries, and also that in some 
cases the nationalized industries are so 
important that control of them by 
foreign capital threatens the political 
and economic independence of the 
countries in which these industries 
are found. ' 

In the Middle East, seventy per cent 
of the foreign investments had been 
made in the petroleum industry, yield- 
ing handsome returns. But the result 
of this was that foreign capital had 
disregarded other industries capable 
of contributing to the economic de- 
velopment of the Middle East. 

Iran would, however, welcome the 
collaboration of foreign capitalists if 
they wished to invest their funds under 
normal trading contracts. But because 
of its bitter experience in the past, it 
would not consider granting conces- 
sions. 

Iran is, of course, aware of the ob- 
stacles in the way of expanding pri- 
vate investment in under-developed 
countries. Hence the Government’s bill 
before the Iranian Parliament guar- 
anteeing foreign investors the right to 
transfer profits and repatriate their 
capital. Governments of capital-ex- 
porting countries should, for their part, 
take legislative action to prevent 
double taxation of profits. They 
should also make clear their intention 
not to interfere in the political affairs 
of countries in which investments are 
made. Subject to these reservations, 
an international finance corporation 
would contribute substantially to de- 
velopment of under-developed coun- 
tries. 


SCEPTICISM Pakistan’s Said Hasan was 
somewhat sceptical of the success of 
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the proposed corporation. So vast are 
the needs of the under-developed 
countries that its influence on their 
economic development will be slight 
for a long time to come. He also had 
doubts about possibilities of foreign 
private equity investment in Southern 
Asia, not so much because of preju- 
dice against the peoples of this region 
but rather because capital found better 
Opportunities for investment nearer 
home. For private investors the incen- 
tive is not philanthropy but profit. In 
Pakistan, there is very little foreign 
private investment although foreign in- 
dustries enjoy advantages similar to 
and even greater than those enjoyed 
by local enterprise. 

If it were possible, by means of a 
premium, to insure private capital, not 
against possible loss, but at least 
against political risks, funds would be 
attracted to the under-developed coun- 
tries. 


DOMESTIC RESOURCES Economic devel- 
opment, in the opinion of Mexico’s 
José Gorostiza, should be based on the 
utilization of domestic resources, Out- 
side assistance should be of a sub- 
sidiary nature only. He did, however, 
think that the proposed corporation 
was a worthwhile experiment which 
would place private investment above 
the past conflicts between the under- 
developed countries’ aspirations for 
autonomy and the tendency of private 
capital to seek a privileged position 
with the slightest possible risk. And 
H. L. Hsia, of China, observed that 
external aid is no substitute for in- 
ternal strength and self-reliance, as 
China’s experience with foreign capi- 
tal has shown. Further, even if ex- 
ternal assistance is obtained, the mo- 
tive for granting it will be enlightened 
self-interest, for selfishness and im- 
perialism have not yet disappeared 
from this world. 





Cuba’‘s Dr. Emilio Nunez Portuondo (left fore- 
ground) and Hernan Santa Cruz of Chile (cen- 
tre) who took a prominent part in the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council's discussions on 
ways of financing economic development. 


Enrique Rodriguez-Fabregat main- 
tained that getting the corporation to 
share in the private investor's risks and 
giving him guarantees is not the only 
problem to be considered. The human 
factor in economic development must 
also be borne in mind, so as to relieve 
poverty and suffering. It should further 
be remembered, in the light of 
Uruguay’s experience, that while 
foreign capital has played a large part 
in developing various countries, 
foreign capital has also largely deter- 
mined the decision of a country like 
Uruguay for a strong nationalization 
policy. 

Adriano R. Garcia (Philippines) 
thought that the Council should en- 
dorse the principle of establishing the 
corporation, and then give govern- 
ments and the Bank time for detailed 
study of the problems involved. Other 
representatives, however, felt that this 
proposal was premature. It was later 
withdrawn, 

Mr. Garcia held, too, that much 
could be done to stimulate the flow 
of foreign private capital if the highly 
developed countries were to guarantee 
private investment against the non- 
convertibility and other risks encoun- 
tered by capital invested abroad, along 
the lines of the guarantees given 
American investment abroad under 
the Mutual Security Act. 


TAX-EXEMPTION Fiscal incentives were 
urged by Cuba’s Guy Pérez Cisneros 
to stimulate the flow of private capital 
to under-developed areas. Capital-ex- 
porting countries should completely 
exempt from taxation the earnings on 
capital invested in another country. 
This would be a greater incentive than 
merely deducting the amount of taxa- 
tion already paid in the capital-im- 
porting countries from taxes to be 
paid in capital-exsorting countries. 
(For debate on this proposal, see 
page 110.) 


NO SUBSTITUTE The proposed interna- 
tional finance corporation, representa- 
tives of under-developed countries 
stressed, should be, not a substitute 
for, but merely a means of supple- 
menting assistance from other sources. 

As Mr. Santa Cruz put it, the fact 
that the corporation could play a great 
part in stimulating private investment 
is no excuse for postponing the study 
of measures to promote public invest- 
ment, the primary concern of under- 
developed countries. They cannot ex- 
pect, nor do they desire, private in- 
vestment to finance basic development 
projects—such as roads, power plants 
and irrigation works—completion of 
which is necessary before it is possible 
to create a proper climate for estab- 
lishing private undertakings financed 
by private investment. A policy to 
stimulate public investment, moreover, 
will provide an irreproachable reply 
to those who argue that private in- 
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vestment is solely in the interests of 
the imperialistic policies of industrial- 
ized countries. (See article below.) 


DIVERSION OF FUNDS Some representa- 
tives, however, feared that the estab- 
lishment of the corporation would mean 
diverting, instead of adding to, funds 
from other forms of financial aid 
already in existence. Inducing govern- 
ments in balance of payments diffi- 
culties to subscribe to the corporation, 
warned Lord Selkirk, might reduce 
the proportion of their subscription to 
the International Bank which they 
were willing to allow the Bank to use. 
And Mr, Lubin asked whether crea- 
tion of the international corporation 
would lead to financing ventures that 
might otherwise be financed by ex- 
isting national institutions already pro- 
moting investments without govern- 
ment guarantee—such as the United 
States Export-Import Bank, Turkey’s 
Industrial Development Bank and 
Mexico’s Bank Consortium. 

John Deutsch, of Canada, on the 
other hand, did not fear that a new 
organization would displace existing 
bodies. It would be some time, how- 
ever, before the proposal for the 
finance corporation could become a 
reality. 





OTHER PROBLEMS Other matters raised 
in the debate for further study includ- 
ed: the amount of paid-in capital the 
corporation requires to begin opera- 
tions; the present inability of various 
countries with financial difficulties and 
with other commitments to contribute 
to the corporation; membership in the 
corporation; its relations with the 
International Bank; its role in the 
management and supervision of enter- 
prise in which it invests, particularly 
in the initial stages of its activities; 
ensuring that the sale of securities will 


neither harm the confidence of private 
capital to invest in under-developed 
countries nor leave the corporation 
holding investments in unsuccessful 
enterprises, 

No detailed comments on the pro- 
posed finance corporation were made 
by the representatives of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland and the U.S.S.R. On 
general problems of economic develop- 
ment, they maintained that American 
and other monopolies were seeking, as 
in the past, to retard the economic 
development of under-developed coun- 
tries by treating them as sources of 
raw materials and enormous profits. 
(See page 72 for further information.) 


COUNCIL'S DECISION Commending the 
Bank for its useful contribution to 
the study of the proposal for an in- 
ternational finance corporation, the 
Council, on June 23, asked the Bank 
to examine the proposal further, tak- 
ing into account the Council’s com- 
ments, and to seek the views of its 
member governments on the desir- 
ability of establishing such a corpora- 
tion, Other interested governments 
were asked to transmit any further 
comments and suggestions to the Bank. 
The Council also suggested that 
governments should, in connection 
with the Bank’s enquiries, consult with 
national organizations and_ business 
groups interested in stimulating the 
participation of private capital, do- 
mestic and foreign, in the economic 
development of under-developed coun- 
tries, The Bank, it was requested, too, 
should inform the Council next year 
on the results of its investigation and 
the action it has taken. 

The resolution to this effect, based 
on a proposal by Canada, Pakistan, 
and the United States, was approved 
by 15 votes to 0, with 3 abstentions. 


2. FINANCING BASIC DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


HE most effective means for fi- 

nancing basic economic develop- 
ment projects, according to many rep- 
resentatives of under-developed coun- 
tries, is a special international fund: 
a fund to make grants and long- term, 
low-interest loans to finance the build- 
ing of roads, public utilities, electric 
power schemes, housing, irrigation 
and other basic non-self-liquidating 
projects. Last year, the General As- 
sembly asked the Economic and So- 
cial Council to submit plans this year 
for creating such a fund as soon as 
circumstances permit. (See BULLETIN, 
Vol. XII, No. 2) The Council devoted 
a week — June 16 to 23 — to a 
discussion of this topic. 


STUDY OF PLANS Before the Council 
was a joint proposal by Cuba, Egypt, 
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Iran, the Philippines, and three non- 
members of the Council, Burma, Chile 
and Yugoslavia, that a preparatory 
committee be set up to work out plans 
for the special fund. 

This proposal Emilio Nunez Por- 
tuondo, of Cuba, described as a pru- 
dent intermediary step. The prepara- 
tory committee should report to the 
Council by March 1, 1953, so that 
definite recommendations can be made 
to the eighth session of the General 
Assembly. The committee would be 
composed of nine persons serving in 
their personal capacity as experts ap- 
pointed by the Secretary-General. As 
the industrialized countries, the prin- 
cipal source of investment capital, had 
opposed the adoption of the Assembly 
resolution on the special fund, experts 
acting in their personal capacity and 


coming from the industrialized coun- 
tries would feel freer if the positions 
of their governments were not com- 
promised in any way by their actions. 

The preparatory committee’s func- 
tions would be strictly limited, for the 
proposal stated that the Council itself 
should deal with administrative prob- 
lems and the indespensable _ inter- 
governmental controls to be exercised 
over the operations of the fund. 


PRINCIPLES Further guidance was con- 
tained in the specific references in the 
proposal to propositions, principles and 
alternatives set forth in a Secretariat 
working paper on the subject. These 
dealt with such problems as the use 
of convertible currencies, minimum 
membership, integrated programs of 
development and the need for coun- 
tries to make an effort to help them- 
selves while recognizing that they 
must have financial assistance from 
abroad. The working paper also 
stressed two fundamental principles, 
namely, that the fund should promote 
the progressive economic development 
of the under-developed countries in 
accordance with the true needs of their 
people, and that no conditions of a 
political nature should be attached to 
the granting of such assistance. 

To those who criticized the pro- 
posal, Mr. Nunez Portuondo’s reply 
was: what alternative method do you 
propose for financing basic non-self- 
liquidating projects? 

Urging adoption of the proposal, 
Hernan Santa Cruz, of Chile, said 
that it was only through measures for 
economic development that the United 
Nations could prove to millions of 
people that it is still a living powerful 
reality. 


RAW MATERIALS One way to help eco- 
nomic development is to elaborate new 
techniques to stabilize international 
demand and prices for primary com- 
modities, the foundation not only of 
the economic progress of under- 
developed countries but also of their 
livelihood. International arrangements 
are imperative to give them a say in 
the fixing and stabilization of prices 
and to assure them a supply of equip- 
ment and machinery for processing 
locally at least part of their com- 
modities. 

That is why some under-developed 
countries have proposed that the 
covenant of human rights should in- 
clude an article guaranteeing a 
people’s right to their natural wealth 
as their means of subsistence—a right 
which shall prevail over any rights 
claimed by other states to the same 
resources, 

Also necessary is large-scale financ- 
ing of economic development. While 
creating an international finance cor- 
poration will certainly provide an ap- 
propriate solution for countries which 
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have reached a certain degree of eco- 
nomic development, such as Chile, it 
is quite unsuited for financing basic 
non-self-liquidating projects. These 
require a large flow of public capital. 
CONCILIATORY ATTITUDE Convinced 
though they are that creating an inter- 
national fund to make grants-in-aid 
and long-term low interest loans is the 
right course to follow, the under- 
developed countries are, however, pre- 
pared to give further evidence of their 
patience, and their desire for co-opera- 
tion by agreeing to a further prepara- 
tory study of the question of creating 
such a fund. But this must not involve 
a period of suspended animation fol- 
lowed by burial. They wish to be sure 
that progress towards the creation of 
the fund will continue. 

Satisfaction is thus given to the 
argument, which might or might not 
be valid and sincere, that in view of 
the present international situation and 
the political position of certain Mem- 
bers, no decision capable of making 
a practical contribution to the creation 
of the fund is possible this year. 


MINIMUM GUARANTEE Although the un- 
der-developed countries are not pro- 
posing that the Council decide defi- 
nitely on some of the provisions or 
features of the fund, the joint pro- 
posal does provide them with a mini- 
mum guarantee that the value of the 
guiding idea is not impaired, that its 
future realization will not be preclud- 
ed, that the Council will not be given a 
pretext for acting in a manner differ- 
ent from that requested by the General 
Assembly. They are not asking the 
Council to take a policy decision that 
might jeopardize its future freedom of 
action, but merely to turn the work 
of the preparatory committee in the 
direction which seems most logical 
and feasible at the present time. 

The under-developed countries, 
however, are always being told what 
to do. They are told, for instance, to 
secure a better distribution of wealth 
within their countries so as to develop 
their economies. Though it is true 
that their wealth is at present un- 
evenly distributed, the best conceiv- 
able distribution will still not be 
enough to solve the problem. They 
have been told to introduce land re- 
forms. That, too, is essential, but the 
fact remains that enormous capital is 
needed to undertake that revolutionary 
step by the redistribution of purchased 
land. Something more than childish 
reasoning is needed for dealing with 
the problem. It requires international 
action. 


CHARTER OBJECTIVE The under-devel- 
Oped countries are not asking for 
charity; they are demanding that the 
United Nations fulfill one of its fun- 
damental purposes, the achievement of 
higher standards of living, full employ- 
ment and conditions of advancement 
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and welfare throughout the world. 
They feel that they cannot be required 
to fulfill certain obligations imposed by 
the Charter, particularly with respect 
to collective security, if nothing is 
done, by way of counterpart, to en- 
sure full application of all the pro- 
visions of the Charter. World econo- 
mic stability and even the mainten- 
ance of peace depend on economic 
development. 

The under-developed countries are 
not convinced by the arguments of the 
industrial countries against the pro- 
posal for a special fund. In no case, 
they believe, should rearmament or 
defence programs postpone economic 
development. Many of them feel, too, 
that the cold war will continue for a 
long time, and that their economic 
development is an indispensable ele- 
ment of collective security. 

They would like to believe that the 
industrial countries genuinely desire 
real economic development of under- 
developed areas, that they fear 
neither commercial competition nor 
the economic and political strengthen- 
ing of under-developed countries in 
those regions, neither the loss of their 
economic and political influence nor 
the possibility that the non-self-govern- 
ing territories might reach a stage of 
economic maturity at which they 
would be able to exercise the right of 
self-determination. They wish to be- 
lieve that the industrial countries will 
not refuse economic assistance through 
the United Nations, that they are 
convinced of the indivisibility of crisis 
and prosperity, and of the interde- 
pendence between the stability of their 
economy and the economic develov- 
ment of backward areas. (For Mr. 
Santa Cruz’s remarks on role of East- 
ern European countries, see page 108). 


NEW, BOLD APPROACH It is not possible, 
said Adriano R. Garcia, of the Philip- 
pines, for under-developed countries 
to close the gap between their foreign 





Georges Boris, of France (left), and Jiri Nosek 
(Czechoslovakia) who took part in debate on 
financing development. 


exchange requirements and earnings 
from their own resources. Effects of 
recent fluctuations in the prices of 
their raw materials exports have shown 
that raw materials production can- 
not at present provide a basis for 
financing their development from 
their own resources, International 
Bank facilities are beyond the reach 
of the needier countries because of 
the insuperable conditions they have 
to comply with. And the Bank’s loans 
are quite inadequate to make any sub- 
stantial change in living conditions 
in under-developed countries within 
the next decade. A new and bold ap- 
proach is therefore imperative. Hence 
the joint proposal for a preparatory 
committee to plan a special fund for 
making grants-in-aid and long-term, 
low-interest loans to under-developed 
countries. 

In countries like Pakistan, observed 
Said Hasan, the question of economic 
development is one of delivering 
millions of people from the most 
dire material distress, and _ provid- 
ing them with the most indispens- 
able food and medical supplies which 
they now lack. The Council's concern, 
he thought, should not go beyond the 
stage where they can be ensured 
elementary needs of life such as ade- 
quate medical services, education and 
a certain amount of cultural activity. 

The purpose of international as- 
sistance must be to enable the bene- 
ficiary countries to strive effectively 
towards the full use of its resources. 
Industrial projects, he added, will 
never lack finances. But it will 
be extremely difficult for an interna- 
tional agency to distribute fairly the 
financial assistance assigned to general 
economic development. The resources 
of the special fund should therefore be 
reserved solely for reclaiming arid 
lands and for the development of agri- 
culture. Only that fund will be in a po- 
sition to finance these vital forms of 
economic development which are not 
profit-making in the narrow sense. 

This stress on the need for grant- 
aid to develop agriculture, Mr. Hasan 
pointed out in a second statement, does 
not, of course, mean that Pakistan is 
unaware of the importance of diversi- 
fying the economy of under-developed 
countries, and of the need, therefore, 
to encourage industrialization, 


NATURE OF COMMITTEE The committee 
to prepare a working plan for the 
special fund, he thought, should con- 
sist, not of theoreticians, but of ad- 
ministrators conversant with similar 
problems in their own countries. As 
a necessary condition for a grant from 
the fund, it should lay down that re- 
cipient countries must be guided by 
the administrators of the fund in the 
establishment and operation of the 
relevant projects, for it is essential to 
ensure that grants from the fund are 
properly used. 
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The committee, said Djalal Abdoh, 
of Iran, should bear in mind that the 
purpose of the special fund is to ac- 
celerate the economic development of 
the under-developed countries in the 
interest of their peoples. The assistance 
given should be directed towards 
strengthening the economic aud politi- 
cal independence of the under-devel- 
oped countries, and should not lead to 
any foreign political interference. 


MOST EFFECTIVE WAY The gap separat- 
ing poor and wealthy countries, Ales 
Bebler (Yugoslavia) pointed out, is 
constantly widening, not because of 
fortuitous circumstances, but because 
of the increasing difference between 
the productivity of labor in the two 
categories of countries. Financial as- 
sistance by a new United Nations 
agency in the form of grants and long- 
term, low-interest loans, is of course 
not the only possible form of inter- 
national action to meet this situation. 
But surely, the most effective way of 
developing under-developed counries 
is direct financial assistance on a scale 
and under conditions made possible 
through the combined efforts of many 
states. 

Despite the urgency of the task, 
the joint proposal does not, however, 
suggest any undue haste. And it 
envisages the following operational 
principles for the special fund: The 
economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries should be based on 
integrated programs of development. 
Integrated programs must include 
both the carrying out of basic tech- 
nical projects and the laying of sound 
economic foundations for the country 
as a whole. The adoption of inte- 
grated programs implies that the de- 
velopment of under-developed coun- 
tries depends primarily on the efforts 
of the people of the country con- 
cerned. The assistance given to a 
country will therefore depend essen- 
tially on efforts made by the country 
itself. 


SELF-HELP PRINCIPLE Support for the 
idea of the special fund, added P. K. 
Banerjee, of India, should not create 
the impresson that the under-devel- 
oped countries will rely exclusively 
on it. The Indian Government, for 
instance, believes in the principle of 
self-help. A number of projects, fi- 
nanced mainly by domestic capital, 
have already been completed in India, 
and its first five-year plan will require 
some $5,000,000,000, of which it is 
hoped to raise about $3,500,000,000 
domestically, the rest to come from 
international agencies. 

It has, of course, been suggested 
that the developed countries cannot 
provide the necessary assistance be- 
cause of their large expenditures on 
rearmament programs. Indeed, the 
under-developed countries are already 
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experiencing difficulty in securing cap- 
ital equipment. But their needs are 
so Vital in comparison with the magni- 
tude of the sums they require that the 
developed countries should make a 
definite undertaking to contribute to 
the fund. Such action, moreover, will 
help to reduce existing international 
tension. The outcome of the war 
against poverty and misery will have 
a vital influence on the final political 
and economic relations between the 
under-developed and the industrial- 
ized countries. 


PRIORITIES The methods to be adopted 
and the agencies responsible for fi- 
nancing economic development, said 
Cecilio J. Morales, of Argentina, 
should seek first to ensure the imple- 
mentation of the programs which are 
of primary importance to under-de- 
veloped countries. The order of pri- 
ority can only be determined by 
agreement between the Council or its 
appointed agencies and the countries 
concerned. 

Another point he made was that the 
financing schemes should be based 
upon a fair distribution of resources 
without regard to profit and without 
the intervention of private interests. 
Further, financing should be restricted 
to co-ordinated economic development 
plans. Particular attention should be 
given to basic programs and to in- 
dustrial development programs which 
truly serve the interests of the country 
concerned and which, if properly co- 
ordinated, provide one of the most 
effective means of strengthening the 
economy and raising living standards. 

Jose Gorostiza, of Mexico, had 
some doubts about the desirability of 
reducing the vast problem of financing 


to a question of loans and grants-in- 
aid. Even if the special fund did come 
into existence, it must not be forgotten 
that economic development must pro- 
ceed in all fields simultaneously. There 
must, for instance, be a fair appraisal 
of raw materials, to achieve practical 
results which will be at least as im- 
portant as those to be expected from 
any system of loans and grants-in-aid 
and without which the fund, however 
large, will only be a palliative for the 
superficial symptoms of a deeper evil. 
But the establishment of even a mod- 
est fund will in itself mark the begin- 
ning of a new era of human solidarity. 
He supported the joint proposal. 

China’s H. L. Hsia thought that 
since the countries in a position to 
contribute to the fund are reluctant 
to do so, adoption of the joint pro- 
posal might cause considerable embar- 
rassment and difficulty to the United 
Nations. 


PROPER PERSPECTIVE The problem of 
financing, maintained Raymond Schey- 
ven (Belgium) and Pierre Abelin 
(France), must be approached by 
placing the whole question of eco- 
nomic development in its proper 
perspective. 

Any general development plan, Mr. 
Scheyven contended, must give con- 
sideration to the need for a harmo- 
nious balance between industrial and 
agricultural development, between the 
industrialization of under-developed 
countries and the economic stability 
of the more developed countries, and 
between economic and _ social de- 
velopment.’ 

Parallel progress in the economic 
and social fields will also ensure more 
harmonious development of the econ- 





CREATION OF A SPECIAL FUND to help finance basic non-self-liquidating economic development 
projects was advocated by several representatives in the Economic and Social Council. They 
included Ales Bebler (Yugoslavia) and Hernan Santa Cruz (Chile). 
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omy of the industrialized countries 
themselves. Countries in the process 
of expansion often tend to order 
capital goods and little or no con- 
sumer goods, thereby interfering with 
the equilibrium of the economy of the 
industrialized countries and causing 
unemployment in certain sectors. The 
financial resources available for the 
development of the under-developed 
territories, however, are so small in 
proportion to the immensity of the 
work to be done that those resources 
must be used to the greatest advantage. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY A case in point is 
provided by the textile industry, at 
present experiencing a crisis through- 
out the world. Hence the argument 
that, before undertaking further in- 
vestments in textile industries, it would 
be desirable to decide whether capital 
and labor would not be better em- 
ployed in other sectors of the econ- 
omy. Each time, however, an under- 
developed area became industrialized 
in the past, the first industry it sought 
to establish was a textile industry, the 
investments for which are less than 
those required for the establishment of 
heavy industry. Then there is the fac- 
tor that the very existence of a newly 
established industry in a given country 
could; in the early stages, be ensured 
only by protectionist measures limiting 
competition on the domestic market. 


There can be no question of im- 
posing a program of industrialization 
upon an_ under-developed country. 
But it is still important to achieve a 
certain balance of the means of pro- 
duction on a world-wide scale. 

These remarks, however, reminded 
Uruguay’s Enrique Rodriguez-Fabre- 
gat, of those who in the past had 
objected to railways because they 
might do away with stage-coaches. 
Could one speak of over-production 
in the textile industry when half the 
world’s inhabitants are under-clothed? 


INADEQUATE ASSISTANCE Grants-in-aid 
and loans, said Mr. Abelin, will not in 
themselves suffice either to remedy 
conditions in under-developed coun- 
tries Or radically to alter the world 
economic structure. The great dispar- 
ity between the world’s rapidly increas- 
ing economic needs and the resources 
available to meet them requires the 
Council to give more and more at- 
tention to the whole general problem 
of economic development so as to 
avoid waste of the available resources. 
Development programs must therefore 
be well-integrated and co-ordinated. 
And in countries with chronic food 
shortages priority must be given to 
agricultural projects. 

It should also be realized that the 
effects of the operations of interna- 
tional finance organs on the develop- 
ment of any country are small in 
comparison with the influence of its 
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economic relations with other nations. 
France therefore favors agreements 
with neighbouring countries to provide 
wider markets for basic commodities. 
Hence the Schuman Plan and the pro- 
posal for a grain and foodstuffs pool 
—both examples of co-ordinated eco- 
nomic development plans. 


LARGE UNITS [ndustrialization calls for 
fairly large economic units to ensure 
appropriate division of labor and thus 
contribute to international economic 
equilibrium. The existence of two 
dominant economies with several les- 
ser satellite economies is undesirable. 
But to avoid such a situation, it is 
not necessary to set up federations or 
economic unions. The Schuman Plan, 
another type of solution, offered vast 
scope for a rational expansion of Eur- 
opean economy. It will encourage con- 
sumption of basic commodities and 
thus ensure wider markets for raw 
materials, provide an abundance of 
capital goods at lower prices and, 
through more favorable exchange 
rates, alleviate balance of payments 
difficulties. 

The economic units to be developed, 
must, however, avoid restrictive trade 
and customs policies and the creation 
of reserved markets. It would be most 
unfortunate, for example, if trade be- 
tween the United States and the under- 
developed countries is conducted on 
too rigid a basis. 

France favored a development of 
trade which would enable Europe, by 
selling its industrial products to the 
under-developed countries, to earn the 
necessary funds to cover its payments 
deficit with the United States. The 
old system of triangular trade relation- 
ships should therefore be restored. 


FINANCING PROBLEMS As for financing 
development, several representatives 
made the point that developed coun- 
tries naturally expect the under-devel- 
oped countries to draw upon and ex-~ 
ploit their own resources first. They 
might, for instance, follow the Belgian 
Congo’s example, suggested Mr. 
Scheyven, in creating a domestic sav- 
ings fund under government auspices. 
Using domestic savings will give them 
a voice in the management of enter- 
prises established on their own ter- 


ritories, and protect the developed 


countries from accusations of political 
pressure. 


DISPARITY OF INCOMES Like John 
Deutsch (Canada), and Richard Ster- 
ner (Sweden), he also thought that 
the under-developed countries should 
introduce fiscal legislation to reduce 
the disparity of incomes in under-de- 
veloped countries. Such measures, ac- 
cording to Mr. Sterner, would con- 
vince people in developed countries 
that the under-developed countries are 


doing their share in assuming the 
financial responsibilities. 

On this, Mr. Hasan replied that 
wealth must first be created before it 
can be equitably distributed. The main 
difficulty in under-developed countries 
is low production rather than maldis- 
tribution of wealth. In Pakistan, more- 
over, high taxation rates above certain 
income levels have often been blamed 
for preventing capital formation be- 
cause they reduce savings. And Mr. 
Abdoh declared that disparity in in- 
comes has not prevented economic ad- 
vancement in the industrial countries. 


FAVORABLE INVESTMENT CLIMATE As for 
other sources of capital, Mr. Scheyven 
stressed the need to create a favorable 
atmosphere for foreign investments. 
This calls for: (i) political and admin- 
istrative stability of the countries in 
need of capital; (ii) facilities for the 
transfer of interest on loans and re- 
patriation of the principal; (iii) 
bilateral measures to avoid double tax- 
ation; (v) caution and moderation in 
applying expropriation measures; (v) 
prompt payment of reasonable com- 
pensation where expropriation cannot 
be avoided; (vi) encouragement and 
protection for foreign technicians who 
are essential for the operation of new 
undertakings created with the help of 
foreign capital. 

One of the chief roles of the pro- 
posed international finance corpora- 
tion should be to acquire a knowledge 
of the precise nature of the differences 
between governments and _ investors, 
and of the most suitable ways of re- 
conciling those differences. 


SPECIAL FUND On the proposal to cre- 
ate a special fund for making grants 
and long-term, low-interest loans to 
under-developed areas, Mr. Scheyven 
agreed with Mr. Abelin and Lord Sel- 
kirk (United Kingdom) that, because 
of their financial difficulties and com- 
mitments for other economic develop- 
ment schemes, the chief traditional ex- 
porters of capital are in no position 
at present to contribute, much as they 
may sympathize with the proposal. 
Further, said Mr. Scheyven, a study 
of the methods of forming such a fund 
might raise hopes which would be 
followed by profound disappointment 
among peoples of under-developed 
countries. As soon, however, as the 
Council can be assured that the money 
will be provided, it will be able to pro- 
ceed with the technical studies re- 
quired. 

But there is another course to fol- 
low, suggested by Mr. Hasan’s remarks 
on the importance of agricultural de- 
velopment, 

The Council might thus devote itself 
at the present stage to expanding the 
role of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization in rendering technical as- 
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istance. FAO experts have shown that 
productivity can be speedily and con- 
siderably improved with limited finan- 
cial means. The Council should ac- 
cordingly find out whether FAO has 
made the best possible use of the 
means at its disposal and how FAO’s 
activities can be supported. 


CAREFUL EXAMINATION Without careful 
scrutiny of the assumption that non- 
self-liquidating projects must be fi- 
nanced by grant-aid, Lord Selkirk 
said, necessary standards of economy 
might be disregarded, and too little 
expected in return for the resources 
laid out. 

Grant-aid should be given only to 
fill a gap between a country’s essential 
development program and the re- 
sources it can devote to investment as 
a result of its domestic savings and 
its power to raise, and capacity to 
service, external loans. 

Such assistance should be used only 
for capital costs and not to meet re- 
curring maintenance and operational 
expenditures. 

Further, since a government’s ability 
to contribute to the fund will in the 
last resort depend on the consent of its 
electorate, the man in the street must 
be satisfied on such questions as: Is 
the expenditure really necessary? Are 
the applicants for assistance making 
maximum use of self-help? Will the 
aid provided be properly and econom- 
ically spent? Legislatures will un- 
doubtedly wish to be satisfied that 
their contributions have not been 
wasted. 

Contributions to the fund, more- 
over, should be voluntary. Desirable 
though it be to secure as wide a partic- 
ipation as possible, no country can be 
told what and how much it should 


contribute and for how long. This, 
however, does not preclude an attempt 
to induce countries to contribute in 
equitable proportions—a complex mat- 
ter which involves consideration of 
relative national incomes, balance of 
payments positions, and exisitng com- 
mitments. 


CONDITIONS FOR CONTRIBUTIONS Again, 
in making a much larger contribution 
than that required for a mere adminis- 
trative budget, countries will necessari- 
ly reserve the right to prescribe terms 
and conditions on which their con- 
tributions are to be used, but only, it 
is to be hoped, on balance of payments 
grounds. The authority administering 
the fund should not, of course, be 
open to political pressures, for the 
fund’s operations should be entirely 
governed by economic and social con- 
siderations. 

It will also be desirable to draw 
upon the technical knowledge of exist- 
ing institutions, especially the Interna- 
tional Bank, with which the fund will 
obviously have to collaborate closely. 
The relations between these two bodies 
will thus need careful examination. 

Much detailed preliminary work is 
therefore required before deciding on 
any concrete scheme. But in agreeing 
to creating the proposed committee, 
the United Kingdom does not com- 
mit itself to taking part in the fund 
if and when it is set up. 

The committee, Lord Selkirk added, 
should consist of a balanced team of 
persons, with expert knowledge in a 
number of fields, including administra- 
tive experience, experience of develop- 
ment problems, finance and_ eco- 
nomics. Its terms of reference should 
include consideration of all the points 





PRESIDENT OF the Economic and Social Council, Syed Amjed Ali (Pakistan) in informal discussion 
with two other representatives on the Council, Isador Lubin, of the United States (centre); and 
Lord Selkirk, of the United Kingdom (right). 
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examined in the Secretary-General’s 
working paper. 

UNITED STATES VIEW Isador Lubin, of 
the United States, also thought setting 
up an international fund both inop- 
portune and theoretical. Such a fund, 
he asserted, cannot be truly interna- 
tional without enough countries ready 
to contribute effectively and on a large 
scale to its operation, and capital-ex- 
porting countries cannot be expected 
to increase their capital exports still 
further. Moreover, the United States 
has reservations in principle to grants 
being made by an international or- 
ganization. 

It objects, not to the purpose in 
view, but to the method of achieving 
it. It realizes that under-developed 
countries do need outside aid. It will 
continue to bear its part of the burden 
incumbent upon industrialized coun- 
tries, and it will continue giving tech- 
nical and financial aid. 

In six years, it has already con- 
tributed $5,000,000,000 in addition to 
its subscription of $635,000,000 to the 
International Bank and contributions 
to various United Nations programs. 
Apart from loans to the under-de- 
veloped countries in Latin America, 
Africa and Asia, the United States 
also appropriated $400,000,000 in 
1951, and recently reappropriated 
$460,000,000, to finance extensive 
programs for their agricultural and in- 
dustrial development. All this is proof 
that the United States is sincerely in- 
terested in the welfare of the peoples 
of the under-developed countries, and 
it will continue as in the past to 
meet its responsibilities in that regard. 

The United States supports the pro- 
posal for a preparatory committtee but 
study and elaboration of plans cannot 
and must not be regarded as in any 
way committing governments to join 
in implementing these plans in any de- 
gree, either financially or otherwise. 
REASON FOR UNDERDEVELOPMENT Reasons 
and remedies for under-development 
were described by G. P. Arkadyev 
(U.S.S.R.), Henryk Birecki (Poland) 
and Jiri Nosek (Czechoslovakia). 

The people of under-developed 
countries, it was pointed out, neither 
own, nor can they develop their 
copious natural resources in_ their 
own interests, for they live in eco- 
monic and political servitude. The 
United States and the colonial powers 
are retarding their economic develop- 
ment, exploiting their resources and 
cheap labor, and pocketing enormous 
profits. 

Their low per capita incomes are 
due to insufficient production. And 
they have virtually no heavy indus- 
tries and lack industrial equipment, 
partly because of rearmament pro- 
grams in the United States and West- 
ern Europe, and partly because the 

(Continued on page 108) 
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GERM WARFARE CHARGES: 
USS.R. VETO OF PROPOSED INQUIRY 


AT a two-day debate on June 
23 and 25, the Security Council 
took up the United States request for 
an investigation of alleged bacterial 
warfare. 

On June 20, Ernest A. Gross, for 
the United States, had already declared 
that the Council must concern itself 
with the false charges which alleged 
the use of germ warfare by the United 
Nations forces in Korea, and had 
asked that the question of their inves- 
tigation be placed on the agenda. 

The U.S.S.R. considered that it 
could not be discussed without the 
participation of the People’s Republic 
of China and of the Democratic 
Peoples’ Republic of Korea. Accord- 
ingly, Yakov A. Malik proposed that 
the Council invite their representatives 
simultaneously with the inclusion of 
the item on the agenda. He pointed 
out that those were the Governments 
which had submitted official protests 
to the United Nations concerning the 
use of bacteriological weapons by the 
United: States forces against the 
Korean and Chinese people, and that 
common justice, the Charter, and 
previous practice required the partici- 
pation of their representatives in the 
Council’s discussion.'When the Coun- 
cil rejected, in effect, the proposal on 
June 25, Mr. Malik cast the single 
vote against the inclusion of the item. 

Another complete meeting and most 
of a fourth meeting on July 1 were 
taken up with a United States proposal 
that the Council should consider the 
proposed investigation ahead of an- 
other agenda item on the admission of 
new Members and with a second So- 
viet Union effort to have the Chinese 
and Korean representatives invited. 

With 9 affirmative votes, the 
U.S.S.R. voting against, and Pakistan 
abstaining, the Council decided to 
take up the request for the investiga- 
tion first. Then, by a vote of | in 
favor and 10 against, it rejected the 
U.S.S.R. proposal to invite the Chinese 
and Korean representatives. 

The contention of the majority was 
that the charges of bacterial warfare 
that had been made and denied could 
be proved or disproved only by an im- 
partial investigation on the spot, not 
by a debate in the Council. It would 
therefore serve no purpose for the 
Council to hear those representatives 
repeat the charges, although, of 
course, when an investigation com- 
mission had been established and was 
ready to function, both parties might 
be heard. 

By rejection of the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal, Mr. Malik maintained that the 
United States had shown the whole 
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worid that it was afraid of the truth 
about American aggression in Korea 
and against China. It was attempting 
to seek cover behind an aggressive 
device, a so-called impartial “investi- 
gation on the spot,” with the idea of 
sending agents into foreign territory 
for intelligence purposes. 

The facts of the use of bacterial 
weapons against the Korean and 
Chinese peoples by American armed 
forces had been authoritatively estab- 
lished by statements of the Govern- 
ments of those peoples and by a num- 
ber of international organizations. The 
refusal of the United States Govern- 
ment in all the discussions to condemn 
bacterial warfare could only be ex- 
plained, he declared, by its wish to 
retain a free hand and to continue in 
the future to use shameful bacterial 
weapons. 

Making use of the majority of the 
Security Council, which was at its 
orders, the United States was attempt- 
ing to impose its own one-sided ver- 
sion of events in Korea, and, by deny- 
ing the other side access to the Coun- 
cil, was making it impossible for that 
side to state its point of view. In the 
absence of the Chinese and Korean 
representatives, the U.S.S.R. delega- 
tion could not take part in the consid- 
eration of the question and would vote 
against the United States draft resolu- 
tion. 


DRAFT RESOLUTION That proposal, 
which Mr. Gross had_ submitted 
on June 20, noted “the concerted 
dissemination by certain governments 
and authorites of grave accusations 
charging the use of bacteriological 
warfare by United Nations forces”; 
noted that the U.S.S.R. had repeated 
those charges in organs of the United 
Nations; and recalled that, when the 
charges were first made, the United 
Nations Command in Korea had im- 
mediatley denied them and requested 
that an impartial investigaion be made. 

The draft resolution then proposed 
that the Council should request the In- 
ternational Committee of the Red 
Cross, with the aid of scientists of in- 
ternational reputation and other ex- 
perts, to investigate the charges and 
to report the results to the Council as 
soon as possible. The proposal would 
also call on all governments and au- 
thorites concerned to accord to that 
Committee full co-operation, including 
the right of entry to, and free move- 
ment in, such areas as the Committee 
might deem necessary. ‘ 
“CANNOT SIT ON TRUTH”. Mr. Gross 
hoped that the other representatives 
would keep in mind Mr. Malik’s threat 


to veto this draft resolution, for, while 
he belived that Mr. Malik might try to 
evade the truth by “a sit-down strike,” 
“you can do many things with the 
truth, but you cannot sit on it.” 

For many months, the world had 
witnessed a false and malicious cam- 
paign, the target of which was nothing 
less than the United Nations itself. 
Few people were deceived; the very 
methods employed to fabricate evi- 
dence and to propagate the charge re- 
vealed the falsehood of the charge. 
But the campaign should not be 
shrugged off or ignored as merely an- 
other example of the evil nature 
of international communism. “The 
venom which is being injected into the 
minds of men is intended to confuse, 
to divide, and to paralyze. That is 
why the Soviet Union represenative 
threatens to use the veto.” 

Another objective, Mr. Gross added, 
was to isolate the free world from 
the United States by singling out the 
United States for special condemna- 
tion. That was why the people of the 
free world should, for their own secur- 
ity, examine the facts coldly. 

It had to be remembered that the 
germ warfare charges as such were but 
a part of a still larger campaign of 
hatred now in progress in the Soviet 
Union and areas under its influence 
and control. And whatever the basic 
motives of the Soviet Union, this cam- 
paign exposed the often-repeated So- 
viet line that it was interested only in 
world peace and improving interna- 
tional relations. 


ANALYSIS OF CAMPAIGN Mr. Gross then 
analyzed the origins and nature of the 
campaign and added that Mr. Malik 
could not veto facts. 

In 1951, during the period of com- 
munist military setbacks in Korea, 
there was a minor campaign alleging 
the use of bacterial weapons by the 
United Nations forces in Korea. The 
source of the first report was a Soviet 
publication reviewed in Red Star, a 
Soviet Union newspaper, on April 4. 
Eventually, the North Koreans sent an 
official protest to the United Nations, 
but the campaign soon died out ex- 
cept in North Korea, which had to 
justify a breakdown of sanitation 2nd 
medical facilities and a smallpox epi- 
demic. 

It was not until 1952 that the heavy 
guns of Soviet propaganda blasted out 
on germ warfare, Mr. Gross continued. 
The campaign had been gaining 
momentum since February 23, when 
the official Moscow Press repeated a 
Peiping radio broadcast charging that 
United Nations aircraft had dropped 
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germs on North Korea. There fol- 
lowed protests by the North Korean 
and Chinese communist Foreign Min- 
isters, a sharp increase in Soviet press 
and radio comment, denunciations by 
the Soviet-controlled World Peace 
Council, and staged mass meetings of 
protest in the Soviet Union. 


DENIALS On March 4, the Secretary 
of State of the United States said: “I 
would . . . like to state categorically 
and unequivocally that these charges 
are entirely false; the United Nations 
forces have not used, and are not 
using, any sort of bacteriological war- 
fare.” 

“The Government of the United 
States,” added Mr, Gross, “takes this 
occasion here again to repeat and re- 
affirm this denial.” 

Similar flat denials were made by 
the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, the United Nations Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the Secretary of De- 
fence of the United States, and nu- 
merous other responsible officials of 
other United Nations Members, in- 
cluding those contributing forces to 
the repulsion of aggression in Korea. 
All were in a position to know what 
they were talking about. 

“My Government took further steps 
in an attempt to forestall this cam- 
paign of hate before it developed to 
its present dangerous | proportions,” 
continued Mr. Gross. As soon as it 
was launched, the Secretary of State 
challenged the communists to submit 
their charges to the test of truth by 
allowing an impartial investigation, On 
March 11, he requested the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross, as 
a disinterested, international body, to 
determine the facts. Such an investi- 


gation, he said, would determine the 
extent of the epidemic then apparent- 
ly in progress in North Korea and 





would provide additional evidence of 
the falsity of the biological warfare 
charge. Thus he emphasized the need 
for an investigation on both sides of 
the battle lines. A specific invitation 
was issued to the Red Cross investiga- 
tors to cover the areas behind the 
United Nations lines. 


PROPOSED INVESTIGATION The Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross, 
explained Mr. Gross, agreed to set up 
a committee to make such an investi- 
gation, provided both parties agreed 
to it and offered their co-operation. 
The committee was to consist of “per- 
sons who will offer every guarantee of 
moral and_ scientific independence 
which could be offered by experts who 
have the highest qualifications, espe- 
cially in epidemiology,” and would 
also include, said the Red Cross, sci- 
entific experts proposed by Far East- 
ern countries not taking part in the 
conflict. 

The Secretary of State immediately 
accepted the offer. The communists 
had yet to give an official and definite 
answer, but Soviet-controlled prop- 
aganda machines all over the world 
had launched a drive to blacken the 
character of the Red Cross, a valu- 
able and important servant of the 
international community. 


“INTO FULL ACTION” On the heels of 
United Nations denials and the re- 
quests for impartial investigation, So- 
viet Union propaganda “went into full 


action,” details of which Mr. Gross 
then recounted. 
The measures included organized 


mass meetings of “workers,” where the 
charges were repeated “in a manner 
designed to create a bitter and burning 
hatred against the United States and 
the United Nations efforts in Korea,” 
and to which Moscow newspapers de- 


YAKOV A. MALIK (with hand raised) casting in vote which vetoed the United States proposal. 
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Peiping established 

commission” to 
gather “the various criminal facts on 
bacteriological warfare waged by the 
American imperialists.” Mr. Malik in- 
troduced the charges improperly in the 
Disarmament Commission, The satel- 


voted full pages. 
an “investigation 


lite Hungarian Government loyally 
echoed the campaign. The French 
newspaper, L’Humanité, carried its 
first big spread on germ warfare. With- 
in four days of the United Nations 
acceptance of the Red Cross offer, the 
“heavy guns” of Soviet Union world- 
wide propaganda had begun to blast, 
and the major communist papers of 
India, Brazil, and Canada — widely 
scattered points on the globe — had 
taken up the charges. 

Another so-called investigation was 
staged by another of the many Soviet 
Union-front organizations, the Inter- 
national Association of Democratic 
Jurists, whose commission was “to in- 
vestigate and establish the crimes com- 
mitted by the interventionists in Ko- 
rea, in violation of all international 
agreements.” That group was made up 
of currently faithful followers of the 
communist party line, although some 
were former nazis. 

All the familiar elements of Soviet 
Union propaganda were present: the 
linking of alleged Japanese bacterial 
warfare experiments with the United 
States, the charges of so-called “war 
criminals” and the demand for trials, 
the accusations of violating the Gen- 
eva Protocol and the Red Cross con- 
ventions, the so-called “eye-witness ac- 
counts,” the so-called “confessions” of 
United States prisoners of war who 
suddenly began talking in the stereo- 
typed expressions of Marxism, the so- 
called “scientific” evidence revealing 
the unnatural appearance of bugs out 
of season in unusual places, the al- 
legedly “impartial” investigations by 
puppet groups, the hollow protests or- 
ganized on a world scale by commu- 
nist-front organizations. 


SPREAD OF CAMPAIGN An ominous as- 
pect of the campaign was its intensity 
within the Soviet Union itself, Mr. 
Gross remarked, but these were only 
the preparations. At the meeting of 
the Soviet Union-controlled World 
Peace Council Executive Committee 
in Oslo, March 29 to April 1, Moscow 
gave the signal to open the major 
phase of the germ warfare campaign 
throughout the non-communist world. 
The basic propaganda material was 
passed out either at Oslo or at the 
World Peace Council headquarters in 
Prague. From then on, the so-called 
“peace partisans” danced to the Krem- 
lin tune. In each country, they went 
through virtually the same acts. Their 
parallel tactics and the repetition by 
communist newspapers throughout the 
world of stories and propaganda mate- 
rial first emanating from Moscow 
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made clear the high degree of co-ordi- 
nation and planning exercised by Mos- 
cow — “and in the face of these facts 
the Soviet Union representative stages 
a sit-down strike here in the Security 
Council to prevent the Council from 
finding the facts.” 

The extraordinarily clumsy nature 
of the attempts to fabricate evidence 
seemed to reveal the Soviet Union’s 
contempt for the common sense of 
free men, Mr. Gross continued. 


“We do not need the Chinese com- 
munists and the North Koreans to sit 
at the Council table and tell us that,” 
he said. “It is revealed by the actions 
of the Soviet Union Government it- 
self.” 


ALLEGED GERM-CARRIERS Some articles 
which were alleged to have been intro- 
duced in one way or another over 
Korea as germ-carriers were cotton, 
corn leaves, oak leaves, chicken, duck 
and goose feathers, white cloth con- 
taining white crystals and yellow cloth 
bearing a yellow powder, a viscous 
liquid not otherwise identified, infected 
dust biscuits, pork, leaflets, meat, 
straw, cigarettes, bales of cotton, glass 
hairpins filled with germs, toy snakes 
carrying germs, soap, paper, envelopes, 
medical goods, ornaments, confection- 
ery, toilet goods. 


Independent scientists, including at 
least ten Nobel prize winners, had 
publicly expressed complete skepti- 
cism of the charges. They had ridi- 
culed the tales of spreading typhus and 
plague through the medium of infected 
fleas and lice in the freezing winter 
temperatures of Korea. They had 
pointed to the established pattern of 
epidemics in that part of the world, 
where diseases such as typhus and 
plague might be expected to assume 
epidemic proportions unless the au- 
thorities were tireless in controlling 
their natural carriers, 

In the Republic of Korea, for 
instance, the United Nations vaccina- 
ted 18,000,000 people against typhoid, 
16,000,000 against typhus, 15,000,000 
against smallpox, and 2,000,000 
against cholera. This resulted in the 
decrease of victims of these epidemics 
from 15,000 or 30,000 a month to 
40 or 70 a month. The only North 
Korean comment on this life-saving 
work was a radio broadcast saying that 
the United Nations forces were spread- 
ing germs in South Korea and trying 
to kill the greatest possible number of 
the population. 

When the charges of bacterial war- 
fare were first made, the World Health 
Organization offered to provide tech- 
nical assistance in controlling the re- 
ported epidemics in North Korea. 
The offer was transmitted to the North 
Korean and Chinese communist au- 
thorities in three successive cablegrams 
by the Secretary-General of the United 
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Nations, and, after a month of silence, 
was rejected. 

Recourse to the Security Council 
was always open to the Soviet Union, 
but, instead, Mr. Malik brought the 
charges to the Disarmament Commis- 
sion, which was not competent to dis- 
cuss them under its terms of reference, 
Mr. Gross argued. In the Council, in 
contrast, Mr. Malik insisted that his 
Government saw no connection be- 
tween its germ warfare charges and 
its draft resolution on the Geneva 
Protocol, a distinction which, how- 
ever, Was not as apparent in Moscow. 


“MUCH MORE AT STAKE” Mr. Gross said 
that much more was at stake than 
establishment of the falsity of the 
charges. The strategy of aggression by 
lie demonstrated what could happen 
when a tyrannical state, possessed of 
modern means of mass communica- 
tion, chose to whip up hostility against 
freedom-loving peoples. Here was a 
case study of a means that was being 
used to a clearly defined end. It was 
apparently necessary to the security of 
the totalitarian state that its people 
fear and hate the people of other 
countries. Chronic hate campaigns 
were therefore apparently essential to 
the perpetuation of the authority of 
the regime in power. 

The charges were a direct assault by 
the Soviet Union on the Members of 
the United Nations who had sent their 
men to protect the independence of 
Korea from communist aggression. 

“It is part of the campaign of lies 
which the Kremlin leaders have waged 
ever since the unprovoked communist 
attack of June 25, 1950—a campaign 
which centres upon the big lie that 
the United States and the United Na- 
tions were the aggressors in Korea. It 
is a part of the campaign which pre- 
tends that the Soviet Union has taken 


an initiative for peace in Korea when 
the truth is that, at each step and at 
every turn, it is the United Nations 
which has taken the initiative for 
peace, whereas the Soviet Union 
leaders have aided in the aggression 
and have refused to say the word 
which could bring it to a halt. 

“This is why, up to now, at least, 
the Soviet Union Government has 
conducted this campaign, while using 
its power to stave off an impartial 
investigation into the facts. If what I 
say is not true, then the Soviet Union 
Government must allow the investiga- 
tion to proceed. If what I say is true, 
then we will witness here, as we have 
witnessed elsewhere, a calculated at- 
tempt to prevent the world from deter- 
mining the real nature and purpose of 
these baseless accusations.” 

There was an ominous similarity, 
Mr. Gross added, between the tactics 
used by the nazis and those of the 
Kremlin leaders. The United States 
draft resolution was an honest chal- 
lenge to the Soviet Union Government. 


REVOLT AGAINST CHARTER Following up 
his assertion that a much larger issue 
was involved, Mr. Gross stated that 
recently, in the official newspaper of 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, 
Izvestia, a front-page editorial carried 
an almost incredibly violent message 
of hatred to the peoples of the Soviet 
Union. This accused the United Na- 
tions Command in Korea—in Moscow 
it was called the American Command 
—of torturing prisoners with red-hot 
irons and forcing them to sign so- 
called “treasonable” statements in their 
own blood. 

“We do not know where this policy 
of hate will lead the Soviet Union 





Government,” he stated. “We do know 
that the United Nations, and the world 
be vigilant and 


as a whole, must 





SIR GLADWYN JEBB (right), of the United Kingdom, President of the Security Council for July, 


in conversation with Professor Ahmed S. Bokhari, of Pakistan. 
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alert to its effects. For it is a revolt 
against the fundamental purpose of 
the Charter to develop friendly rela- 
tions among nations.” 


An impartial commission of investi- 
gation was the only means of getting 
to the bottom of the charges. 


SUPPORT BY OTHER MEMBERS Others who 
took part in the discussion at two 
meetings of the Council on July 2 and 
3 were Joao Carlos Muniz, of Brazil; 
D. J. von Balluseck, of the Nether- 
lands; Alexis Kyrou, of Greece; Adil 
Derinsu, of Turkey; Henri Hoppenot, 
of France; Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China; 
Hernan Santa Cruz, of Chile; and Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb, of the United King- 
dom. All these representatives, to- 
gether with Professor Ahmed _ S. 
Bokhari, of Pakistan, later voted in 
support of the United States draft 
resolution. 

Mr. Muniz charged that the 
U.S.S.R. had embarked on a world- 
wide scheme to destroy the social, 
economic, and political structure of 
the world and to create a new col- 
jectivist and functional man, cut off 
from his historical continuity and 
spiritual inheritance. This vast plot was 
being carried on by means of propa- 
ganda which, in its potency, aggresive- 
ness, and shrewdness surpassed all 
past experiments by individuals, or- 
ganizations, or states. The course of 
Soviet Union propaganda was a clear 
and direct violation of the principles 
and purposes of the Charter. 

The campaign of slander and 
hatred, remarked Mr. von Balluseck, 
was for a political purpose. It wanted 
to create confusion and division in the 
free world; to stir up anti-Western 
feeling in Asia; cover up hygienic 
shortcomings of Asiatic communist 
governments; and whip the communist 
masses into a frenzy of hostile feel- 
ings which some day, perhaps, might 
be exploited for aggressive purposes. 
For those reasons, the campaign of 
germ warfare charges could not be 
put aside by a mere honest denial by 
the accused or dismissed by a shrug 
of the shoulders. If the Soviet Union 
veto frustrated the Council’s efforts, 
the whole world would know where 
the responsibility for such frustration 
lay. 


“THE REAL DANGER” Pointing out that 
the bacterial warfare charges had not 
been aired during the armistice nego- 
tiations at Pan Mun Jom, Mr. Kyrou, 
of Greece, emphasized that this was 
not surprising in view of the com- 
munists’ stubborn refusal even to hint 
at their charges whenever there was 
a risk that they would be investigated 
on the spot. “a, 


Now that the Council was faced 
with a glaring distortion of facts and 
a stubborn refusal to have the record 
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set straight, it was to be wondered 
what was next. It might be that one 
day Pravda would print that “Ameri- 
can or British cannibals” were ex- 
terminating a Russian population 
which Soviet Union scientists helped 
to discover in some remote corner of 
North America or Western Europe. 
The Soviet Union people would then 
be called on to liberate their brothers. 
That was the real danger of the 
present propaganda campaign of hate. 

The Soviet Union, said Mr. Kyrou, 
was engaged in an open assault against 
what remained of international con- 
fidence. World peace and_ security 
were at stake. It was the duty of the 
Council to take whatever measures 
were necessary. 

Remarking that Mr. Malik and his 
associates had every right not to be in 
favor of the International Red Cross 
and to propose another choice, Mr. 
Hoppenot noted, however, that even 
that possibility had been denied the 
Council. After a seven-year mission in 
Switzerland, which involved frequent 
contact with the International Red 
Cross and its directors, he considered 
that no organization would be better 
qualified, but he would not have ob- 
jected to the consideration of another 
choice. 

The charges brought against the 
United States and the United Nations 
Command were supported by the 
Peiping and Pyongyang Governments 
and were verified by organs chosen by 
them. In other words, the accusers 
were themselves guaranteeing the truth 
of their charges and refused to submit 
them to the judgment of anyone who 
had not been expressly appointed by 
themselves. 


EXPERIMENTATION IN CHINA More of his 
fellow countrymen, said Dr. T. F. 
Tsiang, of China, had been killed by 
germs in the last half year than in 
any comparable previous period, But 
that was to be expected because of the 
results of the imposition of communist 
rule. 

From a private and confidential 
source he had received information 
which he believed should be looked 
into. It was to the effect that Japanese 
scientists, who, during the occupation, 
had worked in large Japanese labora- 
tories in Manchuria devoted to bac- 
terial warfare experimentation, had 
been co-operating with Soviet and 
Chinese scientists in conducting further 
experiments. The information further 
indicated that certain countries in the 
northeast provinces of China had been 
used as areas for controlled experi- 
mentation, that some of that control 
had failed, and that, as a result, man- 
made epidemics had spread. Un- 
fortunately, commented Dr. Tsiang, 
discussions and resolutions in the 
Council did not kill germs and could 





not save the lives of his fellow 
countrymen who suffered from this 
criminal neglect and experimentation. 


“WAR THE ONLY RESULT” Noting that the 
Hitler regime had frequently been 
alluded to, Mr. Santa Cruz submitted 
that no historical parallel was pos- 
sible. The existing situation as a whole 
was much worse than then, he said. 
Hatred, falsehood, and error were 
rife in a vastly more dangerous form. 
In the days of nazism, the motive for 
stirring up hatred was clear—it was 
to prepare a people bowed down 
under dictatorship for the advent of 
an unjust and barbarous war. How- 
ever, with the exception of a small 
group of fanatics, none of the leaders 
of the Third Reich seriously believed 
in what he was saying. 

On the other hand, the campaign of 
hatred today was not directed by one 
country only against another, but was 
carried On through all the groups and 
sectors which professed the same 
ideology and repeated the same slogans 
and accusations. Thus, on all the 
continents and in the most varying ac- 
cents was heard the echo of the 
charge of bacterial warfare. 

“We regard the future of the world 
with deep depression,” Mr. Santa Cruz 
stated. “If one half or more of hu- 
manity succeeds in convincing itself 
that the other half desires, aspires to, 
and is attempting its destruction; if 
it ends by believing that the other 
half would not shrink from any course, 
no matter how atrocious and barbar- 
ous—the result can only be war. Such 
hatred and such fear will produce 
hatred and fear on the other side. It 
will be the most reactionary, the least 
generous, and the least internationally- 
minded and humanitarian forces which 
will have their way when methods are 
devised to resist or prevent possible 
aggression. 

“The harm which is being done to 
international co-operation and world 
peace and security by campaigns of 
this kind is irreparable. Every advance 
which the world has made in that 
direction since the war against nazism 
is in danger; the vast possibilities for 
human progress which we hoped to 
achieve through the United Nations 
and international co-operation in 
general are equally in danger. 


“For these reasons, we _ sincerely 
believe that we are faced with one of 
the most serious and most dangerous 
situations which has arisen in the 
world since San Francisco.” 


MEETING IN ASIA SUGGESTED Small 
countries, which did not have the 
physical means of making war im- 
possible or even of preventing the 
propagation of hatred. had only one 
card left to play in the international 
game, he said, and that was their 
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adherence to the United Nations, 
whose enormous moral support was 
of vital importance. 

Mr. Santa Cruz would have pre- 
ferred the United Nations rather than 
the Red Cross to assume responsibility 
for the investigation into the intensive 
and extraordinarily dangerous cam- 
paign of hatred. He regarded the 
problem as so serious that the 
Security Council itself ought to have 
surmounted all material difficulties 
and met in Asia. Thus it could fully 
have used its prestige. Wherever pos- 
sible, it should have visited those 
places where it was alleged that at- 
tacks had been made with bacterial 
weapons. 


“CLOSE RANKS” Summing up the situa- 
tion, Sir Gladwyn Jebb believed that 
the conclusions were inescapable. The 
charges were false, and the Soviet 
Union knew them to be false. They 
were being put forward partly to foster 
the hate campaign raging in the Soviet 
Union and thus to maintain the morale 
of the population, and partly to im- 
plant suspicion of the Americans in the 
minds of weak-minded persons in the 
free world itself. Since the Soviet 
Union was apparently impervious to 
reason, there was really nothing much 
that the free world, faced with this 
appalling manifestation of Soviet 
mentality, could do except to close its 
ranks and, as a first step, to go on 
record as demanding an_ impartial 
inquiry. 

If the draft resolution embodying 
the essentially reasonable demand 
were nevertheless vetoed, a new situa- 
tion would of course arise, and the 
members would have to consider very 
seriously what to do next. Sir Gladwyn 
expressed a last-minute hope that Mr. 
Malik would not veto the proposal 
but would abstain in the vote. 

Mr. Malik did veto it, however, and 
his was the only negative vote. 

Explaining the United States vote, 
Mr. Gross then submitted a new draft 
resolution which he said would make 
the record entirely clear. It concluded 
that the charges “must be presumed 
to be without substance and false” and 
condemned the practice of fabricating 
and disseminating such false charges. 

(A report of the subsequent meet- 
ings of the Security Council at which 
this new draft resolution was discussed 
and vetoed will be published in a 
future issue of the BULLETIN.) 





FIELD MARSHAL LORD ALEXANDER (left), Brit- 
ish Minister of Defence, on his recent visit to 
Korea. With him, left to right, are Lieutenant- 
General Glenn O. Borcus, commanding the 
Fifth Air Force; General Mark Clark, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, United Nations Command; 
and Lieutenant-General O. P. Weyland, com- 
manding Far East Air Forces. 
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KOREAN ARMISTICE TALKS 
IN CLOSED SESSION 


HE armistice negotiations at Pan 

Mun Jom went into executive ses- 
sion on July 4, on the proposal of the 
Chinese and North Koreans, after 
Major-General William K. Harrison, 
Jr., senior United Nations Command 
representative, had stipulated that the 
secret meetings might be terminated 
through joint agreement or prior noti- 
fication of one side by the other. 

It was General Harrison’s hope that 
secret meetings would make it easier 
for the other side to modify its in- 
sistence that all prisoners of war held 
by the United Nations Command be 
returned to Chinese-North Korean 
control, by force if necessary. 

Daily closed meetings continued 
thereafter, and no public announce- 
ments were made by the United Na- 
tions Command delegation concerning 
the substance of the talks. The July 4 
meeting was the first closed meeting 
held since May 7. 


THREE-DAY RECESS Prior to going into 
executive session, the negotiations had 
been recessed for three days—between 
June 27 and July 1—on the initiation 
of the United Nations Command, to 
enable the other side further to con- 
sider the Command’s proposal of April 
28 for a solution of the prisoner-of- 
war issue, with no forced repatriation 
of prisoners. 

Then, on July 3, the United Nations 
Command received from North Ko- 
rean_ Lieutenant-General Nam _ Il, 
leader of the Chinese-North Korean 
delegation, a proposal for reclassifica- 
tion of prisoners of war on the basis 
of nationalities and areas, in accord- 
ance with paragraphs 51 and 52 of the 
draft armistice agreement. 





Thus, armed personnel of foreign 
nationalities captured by either side 
the captured personnel of United Na- 
tions forces or Chinese People’s vol- 
unteers—should all be repatriated and 
returned home, Of the Korean armed 
personnel captured by either side—the 
captured personnel of the South Ko- 
rean Army or the Korean People’s 
Army—those whose homes were in 
the area of the side to which they 
belonged should be repatriated and re- 
turned home, while the others whose 
homes were in an area of detention 
might be permitted to return home di- 
rectly without being repatriated. Under 
paragraph 52 of the draft agreement, 
each side would agree to undertake 
not to employ for acts of war any cap- 
tured person released from custody 
incident to the armistice. 

It was to discuss the Chinese-North 
Korean reclassification proposal that 
General Nam Il suggested the closed 
meetings. 








MAPS OF CAMPS At a liaison officers’ 
meeting on July 8, the United Na- 
tions Command officers handed the 
Chinese-North Koreans ten maps pin- 
pointing the locations of prisoner-of- 
war camps on islands off the Republic 
of Korea and on the mainland. At the 
same meeting, by letter, the Chinese- 
North Koreans protested an incident 
in a United Nations Command camp. 
On July 10, the first anniversary of 
the opening of the armistice negotia- 
tions, the United Nations Command 
made known that during the year there 
had been 101 plenary meetings, 179 
sub-delegation meetings, and 127 
meetings on the staff officer level. 
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BACTERIAL WEAPONS: REJECTION 
OF PROPOSAL FOR RATIFYING PROTOCOL 


T two meetings on June 25, the 

Security Council continued its dis- 
cussion of the U.S.S.R. proposal that 
all states be asked to accede to and 
ratify the Geneva Protocol of 1925 
for the prohibition of the use of 
bacteriological warfare. 

France and Pakistan joined seven 
other members—Brazil, Chile, China, 
Greece, the Netherlands, Turkey, and 
the United Kingdom—in supporting 
a United States proposal to refer the 
U.S.S.R. draft resolution to the Dis- 
armament Commission. 

France, said Henri Hoppenot, had 
signed and ratified the Geneva Proto- 
col as long ago as 1926, subject to 
certain reservations which did not 
weaken the engagements undertaken. 
The Protocol might perhaps be im- 
proved on certain points and strength- 
ened by including its provisions in a 
wider system for the control and aboli- 
tion of weapons of mass destruction. 
Nevertheless, it remained the chief in- 
ternational instrument which could, if 
respected, strip war of some of its 
more barbarous aspects. 


RELATED TO CIRCUMSTANCES At first 
sight, there would appear to be no 
reason why the Council should not 
regard the Soviet Union proposal sym- 
pathetically. However, it was impossi- 
ble to isolate it from the circum- 
stances, known to all, which accom- 
panied and had provoked it. 

Thus, France could not call on 
states which had not yet done so to 
ratify the Protocol or accede to it un- 
less they were offered certain guaran- 
tees that they would not be immediate- 
ly and insultingly accused of violating 
it, without any means of defending 
themselves and justifying their actions. 
Yet that was the situation, for those 
who had brought the charges against 
the United Nations Command refused 
to have their accusations examined by 
an impartial commission of investiga- 
tion and, rejecting the most respecta- 
ble and acknowledged international 
legal processes, declared that they 
would abide only by the decisions of 
judges appointed by themselves. 

France could have considered the 
U.S.S.R. draft resolution favorably 
only if there had been an additional 
provision to submit automatically to 
examination by an international com- 
mission of investigation, such as the 
International Red Cross or the World 
Health Organization, any charges of 
using bacterial weapons. 

Mr. Malik had asked members to 
believe that his draft resolution was 
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neither intimately nor remotely con- 
nected with the campaign of mons- 
trous and unfounded charges against 
the United Nations Command and 
that it was by mere chance that one 
coincided with the other. But many 
other international instruments were 
awaiting ratification, so why draw at- 
tention to this one if not in the hope 
that, by adopting or rejecting the draft 
resolution, the Council would provide 
a new weapon for the propaganda 
campaign? It was clear that, if there 
had been no such campaign, there 
would have been no such draft resolu- 
tion before the Council. The only 
competent body to discuss the pro- 
posal was the Disarmament Commis- 
sion. 


TWO POINTS OBSCURE For Pakistan, 
Professor Ahmed S. Bokhari declared 
that, in the U.S.S.R. and United States 
statements, two points were obscure: 
why the Soviet Union had chosen to 
propose this item at this time, and 
why the United States had not ratified 
the Protocol. It was difficult to dis- 
associate the item from the existing 
world situation. There was not the 
slightest doubt that the motive behind 
the United States failure to ratify the 
Protocol was in no way sinister; also 
that raising the question at this time 
with the best of intentions could not 
serve any useful purpose—such a pro- 
posal in 1952 was useless. 

Pakistan, too, was a party to the 
Protocol, which, at the time it was 
signed, was probably the best thing 
that could have been contrived to keep 
certain awful aspects of war in abey- 
ance. A large number of states, in 
agreeing to it, had made two kinds of 
reservations. The first said, in effect: 
“I agree not to use this if you also 
agree not to use it.” This meant: “I 
will be civilized if you will agree not 
to use gas or bacteria; but, if you do, 
I have the right to be uncivilized” — 
a compromise between the world’s 
conscience and power politics. 

The second reservation said, in ef- 
fect: “If you start using this kind of 
material, I will use it too.” In other 
words, the Protocol was not a protocol 
to end bacterial or poison gas warfare, 
for it merely said: “Let us- beware of 
each other.” It was a protocol in 
which retaliation and reprisals were 
regulated. Would such a protocol be 
of any use today? 

Among the states which signed the 
Protocol unconditionally, without any 
reservations, were Italy and Ethiopia. 
But did it restrain Italy during the 


Ethiopian war? Could anybody pre- 
tend that Ethiopia was or could have 
been the first to use poison gas? If 
everybody today signed the Protocol, 
could the world be certain that the 
situation would be any better than it 
was between Italy and Ethiopia? 

Although the United States and cer- 
tain other states might not have rati- 
fied the Protocol at some time for 
reasons best known to themselves, to- 
day it was useless to ask them to do 
so, Such nations as Pakistan, which 
for a long time to come could not 
physically be in a position to use bac- 
teria or poison gases on other nations, 
could only be the victims of such 
things. It would not satisfy Pakistan 
if the Protocol were signed ten times 
over, because Pakistan had seen it 
broken, had seen poison gas being 
used, and saw the possibility of bac- 
teria being used in any future world 
conflict. 


GREATER GUARANTEES WANTED’ There 
was a difference between 1925 and 
1952. If the motives behind the 
U.S.S.R. proposal were humanitarian, 
other methods had to be adopted. The 
smaller nations of the world, the peo- 
ple who were in a position neither to 
start a world war nor to stop one, 
would want much greater guarantees, 
guarantees which could be given to 
ease tension and dispel anxiety. They 
believed that bacterial warfare, poison 
gas warfare, and the use of atom 
bombs, unusual methods, or heavy 
armaments were all parts of one ques- 
tion—that certain major powers, be- 
cause of mutual fears and suspicions, 
were arming. It was not merely neces- 
sary therefore to sign papers; it was 
necessary to take measures which 
would stop this arms race, the mount- 
ing tension, and the stockpiling of in- 
struments of death. For that purpose, 
the hope of the world was pinned on 
the Disarmament Commission where 
this, as one sector of a dangerous sit- 
uation, should be dealt with in a man- 
ner which would create confidence. 
He appealed to the Commission to 
tackle this problem along with several 
others and to come to a settlement by 
which three things would be achieved: 
the terrible arms race would stop; 
the major powers would actually be- 
gin to share with the rest of the world 
the abhorrence of using arms of mass 
destruction; and the agreements ar- 
rived at would not be on paper only 
but would take a shape and form 
which would assure the whole world 
that there were checks on all the 
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major powers, not only for their own 
safety but for the peace and safety 
of all the others as well. 


MR. MALIK’S REBUTTAL In rebuttal to the 
statements by the various representa- 
tives, Yakov A. Malik, of the 
U.S.S.R., declared that no allegations 
that the Geneva Protocol could not 
prevent the use of bacterial and chemi- 
cal weapons could erase two convinc- 
ing facts. First, the existence of the 
Protocol and the fact that the United 
Kingdom had ratified it restrained the 
United Kingdom from using chemical 
or bacterial weapons during the 
Second World War. Secondly, at the 
very outset of that war, when Ger- 
many was engaged in single combat 
with the United Kingdom, and despite 
all its plans for aggression and inva- 
sion, Germany confirmed, in reply to 
a British enquiry, that, on the condi- 
tion of reciprocity, it would observe 
the provisions of the Protocol to 
which it had acceded in 1929. 

Those historical facts could not be 
concealed by “any of the present-day 
aggressors who are following in the 
footsteps of fascist Germany,” Mr. 
Malik added. 

Furthermore, President Roosevelt 
made two formal statements on be- 
half of the United States during the 
Second World War—on June 6, 1942, 
when he made it clear that, if the 
Japanese used poisonous substances in 
the war against China, the United 
States would take reprisals; and on 
June 9, 1943, at a press conference, 
when he made a similar statement re- 
garding reprisals by the United States 
if the Axis powers used poisonous 
substances. 

The statements by Churchill, Hitler, 
and Roosevelt in no way weakened 
the Protocol but, on the contrary, 
emphasized still further its force, im- 
portance, and international _ signifi- 
cance. Its value was thus proved at 
the height of the Second World War. 

Mr. Malik assured Mr. Bokhari that 
the peoples of the world appreciated 
this usefulness, particularly those over 
whose heads was hanging the threat 
of using such weapons—and no such 
threat hung over Pakistan. 

Finally, President Truman also did 
not dare to violate the prohibitions of 
the Protocol, which established im- 
portant rules of international law 
binding alike on the conscience and 
actions of nations, although he did 
use the atomic bomb against peaceful 
and unarmed Japanese cities. 


IN INTERESTS OF PEACE During the last 
few months, the United States had not 
said one word against the use of bac- 
terial weapons, and the Security Coun- 
cil had no right to overlook that fact. 
In the interests of strengthening inter- 
ational peace and security, it should 
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adopt the U.S.S.R. proposal and call 
on all states which had not yet ratified 
or acceded to the Protocol to do 
so without delay. Such a call not only 
would not prevent, but to a large ex- 
tent would expedite the drafting of 
a more perfect international instru- 
ment for the prohibition of every type 
of weapon of mass destruction. 

The United States, on the other 
hand, was distorting and beclouding 
historical reality, poisoning the inter- 
national atmosphere with lying and ag- 
gressive propaganda, and trying to 
bring the Protocol into disrepute. This 
was in flagrant violation of the United 
Nations Charter, under which one of 
the obligations was to establish con- 
ditions in which respect for the obli- 
gations arising from treaties and other 
sources of international law could be 
maintained. 

In inciting other powers to dis- 
regard the Protocol, the United States 
was also blatantly violating both the 
Charter and its international obliga- 
tions incumbent on it as a signatory 
of the Protocol. This was a direct 
threat to international peace and se- 
curity. 

It was general knowledge, Mr. 
Malik asserted, that the ruling circles 
in the United States already consid- 
ered the United Nations Charter “ob- 
solete,” “ineffective,” and “unbeara- 
ble.” They had therefore started on a 
course of breaking down and violat- 
ing the Charter on the excuse of 
“making it more effective” or “com- 
pleting” it, as with the “notorious 
Uniting for Peace resolution.” 


POLICY OF AGGRESSION The United 
States used the excuse of making the 
Organization more effective in order 
to conceal its policy of aggression. If 
that policy were followed, there would 
be no need for the United Nations or 
any of its organs. 

Of what use would it be to work 
for years on various international 
agreements, to conclude such agree- 
ments, and to sign them, only to an- 
nounce that they were “ineffective” 
and “obsolete” and to begin all over 
again? The peoples of the world 
would never follow the path to the 
law of the jungle. 

Historical facts and the Congres- 
sional Record showed that the United 
States position, unchanged from 1925 
to 1952, derived from mistrust of 
other states and peoples, from the in- 
tention itself to use chemical and bac- 
terial weapons, and from pressure by 
United States chemical concerns 
manufacturing such weapons. 

Mr. Malik denied that the authors 
of the U.S.S.R. draft resolution were 
the authors of the accusation that the 
United States was allowing its troops 
to use bacterial weapons, for such 
charges were first made by the Foreign 


Ministers of the Korean People’s 
Democratic Republic and of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. Not until 
afterwards did the U.S.S.R. introduce 
a proposal in the Disarmament Com- 
mission to consider the prohibition of 
bacterial weapons, a proposal that was 
submitted objectively and contained 
no reference to the United States. 


MATTER OF SUBSTANCE Mr. Malik also 
contended that, because the United 
States proposed to refer his draft reso- 
lution to the Disarmament Commis- 
sion, which was not a commission or 
committee established by the Security 
Council, that proposal was one of 
substance rather than procedural, for 
it involved a decision by the Council 
not to discuss the question but to en- 
trust it to the Disarmament Commis- 
sion. 

In accordance with its sphere of 
competence and with its tasks of 
maintaining and strengthening peace 
and security, the Council was fully 
entitled to make the appeal proposed 
by the U.S.S.R. There was no justifi- 
cation in law, under the Charter, or 
by virtue of the rules of procedure for 
the Council to transfer that function 
to any other body. 


TEN ABSTENTIONS At the next meet- 
ing of the Council, on June 26, 
the U.S.S.R. draft resolution was re- 
jected, with only one vote, that of the 
Soviet Union, in favor, none against, 
and all the other ten members of the 
Council abstaining. 

Thereupon, Mr. Malik, stated that 
his delegation considered that the 
laughter from the public gallery repre- 
sented laughter at those representa- 
tives who had abstained. They knew 
that their abstention represented in 
essence a vote against, exactly as was 
the case in the voting on the Tunisian 
question. While officially declaring 
their loyalty and devotion to the ob- 
ligations arising out of the Geneva 
Protocol, they had, at the same time, 
under pressure from the ruling circles 
in the United States, been compelled 
to abstain—or, in effect, to vote 
against—in order to prevent the adop- 
tion of a draft resolution designed to 
strengthen the cause of peace and se- 
curity. 


UNITED STATES EXPLANATION Among the 
nine representatives who then ex- 
plained their votes or replied to state- 
ments by other representatives, Ernest 
A. Gross, of the United States, de- 
clared that the abstentions were a 
measure of the scorn and of the repu- 
diation which all members of the 
Council except the Soviet Union felt 
for the futile and vain trick which 
the U.S.S.R. had attempted to per- 
petrate by raising the false issue of the 
ratification of the Geneva Protocol. 
It appeared from the debate and from 
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the Council’s action as a symbol of 
unity which would not crack or strain, 
however violent the efforts of the 
Soviet Union might be to confuse and 
divide and terrorize the free world. 

Mr. Gross said that he had tried 
to explain in his statements why the 
United States considered the ratifica- 
tion of the Geneva Protocol to be 
an utterly fraudulent and false issue, 
but he had not succeeded in stating 
the point as well as Ambassador Bok- 
hari. The issue could not be disposed 
of with the U.S.S.R, representative’s 
usual ridicule and contempt for de- 
cent public opinion and the assertion 
that actions by the Council were ac- 
tions dictated by any one of its mem- 
bers. 

It should be clear to the world 
what the real issue was when states 
like Brazil and the United States, 
which had not ratified the Protocol, 
joined with states which had ratified 
it and dismissed with scorn the effort 
which Mr. Malik had made to con- 
fuse the issue by bringing in the Pro- 
tocol at this stage. 

The United States had not ratified 
the Protocol because it was loyally 
engaged in another major effort to 
achieve genuine disarmament and the 
genuine control of weapons of mass 
destruction which would make it pos- 
sible to eliminate those weapons. 

The world had indeed changed in 
the Jast quarter of a century, said Mr. 
Gross, and not to the advantage of 
the aggressors. In the United Nations 
it had the means, given goodwill and 
a sincere effort, to eliminate weapons 
of mass destruction. Eliminating germ 
warfare was part of the general prob- 
lem of the elimination of weapons of 
mass destruction now under discus- 
sion in the Disarmament Commission. 


STRENGTH AND SAFEGUARDS Germany 
and Italy, Mr. Gross recalled, had 
signed the Kellogg-Briand Pact re- 
nouncing war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy. But treaties which did 
not contain effective machinery for 
the elimination of weapons of mass 
destruction could not be relied on; 
security had to be based on strength 
and safeguards. 

Since the Second World War, the 
Soviet Union had refused to disarm 
when the United States and other peo- 
ples of the free world were leading a 
disarmament race; had followed ex- 
pansionist policies by terror, subver- 
sion, and the instigation of aggression; 
and was now conducting a campaign 
of lies and hatred unequalled in the 
memory of man, except, perhaps, the 
unlamented memory of Hitler. This 
underscored the necessity of effective 
control of any plan of eliminating 
weapons of mass destruction. 

Mr. Malik had pretended that his 
proposal was not related to the false 
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charges of germ warfare which his 
Government was continuing to make. 
Yet on June 3 the Moscow radio had 
said that it was impossible not to link 
the use of germ weapons by the Amer- 
ican militarists against the civilian 
population of Korea and China with 
the refusal of the United States to 
ratify the Protocol. During the same 
week the Peking radio made similar 
statements. 

Thus the fraudulent nature of the 
position taken in the Council by Mr. 
Malik was exposed, and to the ar- 
mory of the big lie—the campaign of 
hate summarized in the tactic of the 
false charge—there had been added 
a new tactic, that of the false issue. 

What was the significance of this 
campaign? Was it that the Soviet 
Union intended to repeat in a slightly 
different form the falsely labeled peace 
propaganda in which, through com- 
munist-front organizations throughout 
the world, so much effort was spent 
in building up for the sixth session of 
General Assembly, where it fizzled 
out? Was this issue of the Geneva 
Protocol conceived as a tactic for 
propaganda through all the com- 
munist-front organizations which fol- 
lowed the Moscow line? Was it in- 
tended to build up petitions of hun- 
dreds of millions of so-called signa- 
tures to be used at the next session 
of the Assembly? 

“We do not know what the purpose 
is,’ Mr. Gross commented, “but we 
are confident that the action taken 
today holds any such effort or any 
such intention up to the scorn which 
it deserves.” 

In view of the fact that the Council 
had decided to repudiate this effort 
to mislead the world into believing 
that the Geneva Protocol was the 
secret of security today, Mr. Gross did 
not consider it necessary to press his 
motion for reference to the Disarma- 
ment Commission. 





SOMETHING MORE WANTED For Pakistan, 
Professor Bokhari explained that his 
abstention was not because of a nega- 
tive attitude or any lack of interest 
in the problem, but merely because he 
felt that the proper forum was the 
Commission. He regretted that the 
United States had withdrawn its pro- 
posal, but, since it had done so, his 
delegation requested the Commission 
to redouble its efforts and to take the 
debate in the Council into considera- 
tion when it came to the question of 
bacterial warfare. 

In reply to Mr. Malik’s references 
to Pakistan, Mr. Bokhari said that the 
point was not that the Protocol was 
not useful at one time or another but 
whether, in the context of the existing 
world situation, it was adequate. In 
other words, what was wanted was 


not something less but something 
more than the Protocol. 

If no threat of the use of this 
weapon hung over his country in the 
‘twenties, the same could not be said 
of 1952. 

“Today,” he said, “that threat hangs 
over the heads not only of my coun- 
try but of all countries, the more so 
in the case of the Asiatic and African 
countries which have no deterrent 
against the use of such _ horrible 
weapons and no means of retaliation.” 

He concluded by asserting that 
Pakistan’s abstention was as an in- 
dependent and self-respecting country. 


WOULD HAVE BEEN VETOED Comment- 
ing on Professor Bokhari’s reference 
to the withdrawal of the United States 
draft resolution, Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of 
the United Kingdom, reminded him 
that Mr. Malik had made it clear that 
he would have vetoed it had it gone 
to a vote. In any case, the substance 
of the matter was already before the 
Commission, and there was no reason, 
no matter what action the Council did 
or did not take, why the Commission 
could not even now, if it so desired, 
examine the Soviet Union draft reso- 
lution, as it should be examined, in 
the whole context of the problem of 
elimination of all weapons of mass 
destruction. 

Sir Gladwyn noted from Mr. Ma- 
lik’s statement that the Soviet Union 
apparently believed that, if it had not 
been for the Protocol of 1925, Mr. 
Churchill would in 1940 have or- 
dered the Royal Air Force to drop 
gas bombs on the civilian population 
of Germany. Mr. Malik frequently 
talked about slander, but Sir Gladwyn 
regarded that statement as definite 
slander against a great man and a 
fine gentleman. Surely not even the 
Soviet Union Government really be- 
lieved that. As to Hitler, surely it 
was clear from his career of broken 
pledges that it was not the Protocol 
which prevented his using gas, but 
only his estimate of the effects on 
Germany. 

An aggressor would always tear up 
his international obligations if he 
thought it worthwhile. In default of 
a properly negotiated and enforced 
disarmament convention, the only im- 
pediments to the use of these horrible 
weapons, should war break out, were, 
in the case of the democracies, a sense 
of conscience and, in the case of the 
aggressors, a sense of fear. 

The President, declared Hernan 
Santa Cruz, of Chile, had no right to 
interpret the vote in the offensive 
manner in which he did, because the 
vote was based on valid, serious, and 
convincing reasons which had been 
stated with sufficient clarity for the 
President or anyone else not to mis- 
understand them. 

(Continued on page 99) 
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TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


APPRAITSES 


RUANDA-URUNDIS PROGRESS 


HE territory of Ruanda-Urundi 

embraces a little less than 34,000 
crowded square miles in central Africa. 
Once a part of former German East 
Africa, it was placed under Belgian 
mandate by the League of Nations in 
1923 and a Trusteeship Agreement was 
approved by the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1946. In these thirty 
years under Belgium, the territory has, 
according to the reports of the Ad- 
ministration, made substantial progress. 

When the Trusteeship Council on 
June 16 took up Belgium’s annual re- 
port on Ruanda-Urundi, it had before 
it also the report of the United Nations 
Visiting Mission which visited the ter- 
ritory in 1951. 


YEAR OF PROGRESS The visit of the 
United Nations Visiting Mission, said 
Pierre Leroy, Special Representative of 
the Administering Authority, had been 
for the’ territory the most important 
event in 1951 and the Mission’s report 
indicated that it understood the prob- 
lems and appreciated the Administra- 
tion’s proposed solutions. 1951 had 
been a year of undeniable progress. 

The new ten-year plan for the ter- 
ritory’s economic and social develop- 
ment, an inventory of the existing 
situation as well as a guide to the 
goals sought, was a flexible program 
with every possible scope for initia- 
tive. 


POLITICAL REORGANIZATION The decree 
for Ruanda-Urundi’s political reor- 
ganization, under study for several 
years, had now been examined and 
approved by the Colonial Council and 
it remained only to present it to the 
King for promulgation. 

Fresh attempts to hold elections in 
the extra-tribal centre of Usumbura 
had been only partly successful and 
had been criticized by members of the 
indigenous population as well as by 
other inhabitants. The Administration 
would continue its effort. 

Rapprochement between Ruanda 
and Urundi is another long-term job. 
The two states had always been either 
indifferent neighbors or actual enemies. 
They were joined only by the mortar 
of the Belgian Administration. It was 
hoped that growing awareness of com- 
mon interests and the need for co- 
opertaion would contribute toward 
their union. 


COUNCIL REPRESENTATION The Visiting 
Mission had hoped for larger African 
representation in the Council of the 
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Vice-Government General. On this 
point Mr. Leroy stated that only 9, 
of the present membership of 22, 
could conceivably defend interests op- 
posed to those of indigenous inhabi- 
tants and these, too, realized the im- 
portance of co-operation. Few Afri- 
cans could usefully participate and 
their interests are protected more ef- 
fectively by the officials, the magis- 
trates, and the missionaries than by 
themselves. The number of Africans 
on the Council would progressively 
increase, but this must not be done at 
the expense of the non-African mem- 
bers. 

The institutions of the two states, 
contrary to a suggestion of the Visit- 
ing Mission, were represented, the two 
Bami, the two Residents, and the re- 
ligious authorities being members of 
the Council. 

As long as the Trusteeship endured, 
the administrative cadre had to be 
Belgian, and Africans could have only 
modest jobs in that service. 


PARALLEL ORGANIZATIONS But a power- 
ful indigenous organization with au- 
thorities ranging from the sub-chief up 
to the Mwami existed side by side with 
the Administration. Independence has 
to be realized by progressive transmis- 
sion of power from the non-indigenous 
authorities to the indigenous authori- 
ties—not by the introduction of Afri- 
cans into the Belgian Administration, 
which would result in the perpetual 
co-existence of two administrations or 
might even bring the African officials 
into conflict. 


ADMINISTRATIVE UNION The Adminis- 
tration, said Mr, Leroy, was glad that 
the Visiting Mission’s report had dis- 
sipated “the mistrust which the Coun- 
cil seemed to harbor” regarding the 
administrative union between Ruanda- 
Urundi and the Belgian Congo. 

The Mission had noted that the ter- 
ritory derived certain advantages from 
this union. But it would be a mistake 
to consider that the Belgian Congo en- 
dured the rigors of a colonial regime 
while Ruanda-Urundi benefitted from 
the Trusteeship System. Belgium had 
always granted to all the territories it 
administered the maximum freedom 
compatible with development; the 
Congo had enjoyed fundamental free- 
doms since 1908, while they had been 
granted to Ruanda-Urundi from the 
beginning of the mandate. 


Justice In considering the administra- 
tion of justice in Ruanda-Urundi, said 
Mr. Leroy, the indigenous mentality 
must be borne in mind. This mentality, 
he said, sees in the exercise of the judi- 
ciary power the highest prerogative of 
authority. The separation of powers in 
the native jurisdiction was only begin- 


ning. 
The Mission had felt the Adminis- 
tration should familiarize the in- 


digenous population with the right of 
petition guaranteed by the Trusteeship 
Agreement, thus dissipating their fears. 
The Administration recognized the 
right of the inhabitants to address peti- 
tions to the Council and, if necessary, 
made it a duty to transmit these peti- 
tions. But it felt it need not do more 
and would be going beyond its duty if 
it carried out propaganda in favor of 
the right of petition. Recourse by peti- 
tion to the Council should not become 
a daily procedure. 


ECONOMIC PROGRESS Reporting import- 
ant economic progress over the last 
three years, Mr. Leroy cited the in- 
crease of African companies from 342 
to 776 between 1950 and 1951; more 
irrigation, drainage, and soil erosion 
safeguards; a 36 per cent increase in 
agricultural production; new planting 
of palms and coffee; and new co-op- 
eratives for road improvement and 
building. Non-indigenous farming, on 
which point there has been some critic- 
ism, represented about 1/300 of the 
cultivable land. 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT Commenting on 
the findings of the Visiting Mission re- 
garding social progress, Mr. Leroy 
noted that it had approved without re- 
servation the Administration’s action in 
the field of medicine and health—the 
treatment of sleeping sickness, the 
draining of swamps, and the work in 
public health. Its desire to see more 
dentists and more Africans enabled to 
study medicine involved the problem 
of higher education. 

The Council had expressed a wish 
that penalties resulting from breaches 
of labor contracts would be abolished. 
A draft decree reducing the number 
of cases to which such penalties 
would apply now was under study. 

The Mission had thought that pris- 
oners should be able to engage in 
useful occupations combined, when 
possible, with vocational training and 
that second offenders should be sepa- 
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rated from first offenders. It also felt 
that there should be special buildings 
for insane prisoners. The Administra- 
tion had plans for realizing these 
projects. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT ‘There had been 
further restrictions in the imposition 
of the penalty of whipping. It was no 
longer applied except in a prison, and 
the maximum had been reduced to 
four lashes. The Administration wish- 
ed to abolish this penalty completely 
but desired to retain it in principle 
until existing prisons had been re- 
arranged to provide for solitary con- 
finement. 

Restriction of movement of Afri- 
cans at night in urban areas was simply 
a measure of protection against rob- 
bers. The measure had so little to do 
with discrimination that it had been 
necessary to apply it in centres where 
only Africans lived. When the Ad- 
ministration could light the streets and 
organize a_ well-disciplined African 
police force, these regulations would 
disappear. 


EDUCATION It was true, as the Mission 
had noted, that the cultural level of 
students admitted to normal and other 
training schools was too low. But to 
demand any higher level of education 
would mean fewer teachers. The Ad- 
ministration wished to extend educa- 
tion and at the same time to improve 
it; this called for perserverance and 
patience. 

As for sending African students to 
foreign universities for higher educa- 
tion, there were practical difficulties. 
Such students, if they were to take full 
advantage of their opportunities, 
should have a secondary education. At 
present it would be necessary to send 
students abroad not to universities, but 
to secondary schools. But it was im- 
possible to contemplate creating 
abroad the entire elite needed. The 
true solution, in the Administration’s 
view, was organization of both sec- 
ondary and higher education in the ter- 
ritory itself. 

The Administration had in mind the 
education of girls but the difficulty 
here was the traditional attitude of the 
indigenous people. 

A point upon which the Visiting 
Mission insisted was the creation of 
lay public schools, but the Adminis- 
tration hesitated to create schools 
which did not fill actual needs. It un- 
derstood that the Council was op- 
posed to education which would be, 
for example, purely Catholic—but 
there were Catholic, Protestant, Ad- 
ventist, and Muslim schools for the 
African population. 


THE TASK AHEAD Summing up, said 
Mr. Leroy, the Visiting Mission’s re- 
port indicated that the Administration 
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was on the right road, but that the 
forward movement was too slow. 


But it was not possible for forward 
movement to be more rapid. It was 
not merely a question of organizing 
elections, of opening up roads, of 
creating courts, of building schools 
and hospitals. If that were the case, 
the work of civilization would merely 





be a matter of investing foreign capi- 
tal. The real work was to modify and 
change the African within himself, to 
accustom him to life in a society. 


The African in Ruanda-Urundi was 
making progress but the development 
of 4,000,000 people who had lived for 
centuries in careless apathy could not 
be achieved overnight. 


QUESTIONING OF SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


VISITING MISSION’S REPORT Before the 
Council began its questioning of the 
Special Representative, Enrique de 
Marchena, of the Dominican Republic, 
introduced the report of last year’s 
Visiting Mission to Ruanda-Urundi, 
of which he had been Chairman. The 
Mission, he said, had been impressed 
by the Native Walfare Fund estab- 
lished by the Administering Authority. 
It was making a great contribution to 
economic, social and _ educational 
development. Any Trust Territory— 
or, for that matter, any independent 
territory—could profit by its example. 
There was evidence of material prog- 
ress. Social progress was slow because 
of many factors, but especially be- 
cause of the heavy weight of tradition. 
In Ruanda-Urundi, perhaps the most 
feudal society in Africa, duality of 
government—a European government 
and a native government—was neces- 
sary. 

A great deal was expected of the 
new Ten-Year Plan. With the co- 
operation of the people, the Adminis- 
tration through this plan might provide 
a fresh example of how the Trust Ter- 
ritory was being advanced toward the 
high Charter objectives, 


POLITICAL ADVANCEMENT When the 


Council took up questions on political 
advancement, Benjamin Gerig, of the 
United States, questioned the special 
representative on the Council of the 
Mr. 


Vice-Government General. Le- 





at 
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roy’s replies were to the effect that the 
Council of twenty-two now had three 
African members. More Africans 
would be given membership as rapidly 
as the indigenous inhabitants became 
capable of the responsibility. It was 
not intended to confer legislative 
powers on the Council although the 
Visiting Mission and the Trusteeship 
Council had suggested such a course. 
It would be well to see first how well 
the political reforms of the Councils 
of the indigenous organization suc- 
ceeded. Such success might lead to 
an appreciable modification of the 
Council of the Vice-Government 
General. 


In answer to other questions by 
Mr. Gerig, Mr. Leroy explained that 
the two Bamis, for Ruanda and 
Urundi, once had absolute powers of 
life and death and of all property and 
possessions. Today they are adminis- 
trative chiefs under the check only of 
the two residents and of the Governor 
of Ruanda-Urundi. They had jurisdic- 
tion over all indigenous civil cases. 
Powers in criminal cases were restrict- 
ed because of the barbarous penal tra- 
ditions of the people. The Bami no 
longer took land when it was occupied 
and farmed. The new indigenous poli- 
tical organization would further re- 
strict the powers not only of the Bami 
but of the chiefs and sub-chiefs. The 
new Councils were designed to bring 
about greater participation by the 
people. 


PROSPECT FOR UNION Leslie Knox 
Munro, of New Zealand, asked about 
the differences between Ruanda and 
Urundi and of the Administration’s 
efforts for joining the two territories. 
Mr. Leroy explained that the two ter- 
ritories had been enemies before the 
Belgian administration — engaging in 
witchcraft against each other even 
when theoretically at peace. 


Since the tribal organizations were 
similar though the customs differed, 
Belgium had been able in 1943 to set 
up a common political organization. 
Hope of rapprochement between the 
two peoples lay in the similarity of the 
rights and duties of the indigenous au- 
thorities and their contacts at Usum- 
bura, the administrative centre. But it 
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was impossible to expect unification 
now. 

The main legislation for the terri- 
tory was by decrees of the Belgian 
Crown, promulgated by the king after 
consultation with the Colonial Coun- 
cil. After enactment of the funda- 
mental law, the Belgian Parliament 
had seldom intervened. Legislative or- 
dinances by the Governor General of 
the Belgian Congo were extremely rare 
and ordinances of the Governor Gen- 
eral of Ruanda-Urundi could be 
passed only in emergencies. 


ORGANIC LAW The constitutional status 
of the Territory, said Aleksander A. 
Soldatov, of the U.S.S.R., was deter- 
mined by two laws of August 1925 
and January 1926. Did the Adminis- 
tration intend to enact a new organic 
law in line with the aims and princi- 
ples of Trusteeship? To this, Mr. Le- 
roy replied that the laws had been 
promulgated in the days of the League 
Mandate and the Administration’s 
duties remained similar. Also the Act 
of 1949 provided that the Trusteeship 
Agreement will have “full and com- 
plete effect.” This law, Mr. Ryckmans 
added, put into effect the whole 
Trusteeship Agreement. The law of 
1925 had been designed to organize 
the administrative union between 
Ruanda-Urundi and the Belgian 
Congo and was in no way incompatible 
with the Trusteeship Agreement; if 
there were any incompatibility, such 
provisions would be abrogated ipso 
facto by the law of 1949, However, if 
the U.S.S.R. representative would 
point out passages which he regarded 
as contrary to or incompatible with 
the Trusteeship Agreement or the 
Charter, Belgium would be prepared 
to abrogate them expressly. Mr. Solda- 
tov replied that the 1925 and 1926 
laws should long ago have been re- 
voked and a new law adopted defining 
the new status of the trust territory. 
He asked for a direct reply whether 
the Administration contemplated a 
new organic law on these lines. Mr. 
Ryckmans quoted from the law of 
1925 to show that Ruanda-Urundi had 
a personality distinct from the Belgian 
Congo. 


ADMINISTRATIVE UNION Mr. Soldatov 
maintained that the Administrative 
Union violated the aims of the Charter 
and of Trusteeship. The Visiting Mis- 
sions, he pointed out, had stated that 
“the Administration should give its 
attention to the question of defining 
more precisely the status of the in- 
habitants of Ruanda-Urundi,” and 
that the rights of the indigenous in- 
habitants should derive from the legal 
status of Ruanda-Urundi, not from 
rights enjoyed by indigenous inhabi- 
tants of the Belgian Congo. 

The Administrative Union did not 
violate the Trusteeship Agreement, re- 
plied Mr. Ryckmans. That Agreement 
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provided that the Administering Au- 
thority should be authorized to estab- 
lish a fiscal administrative union with 
contiguous territory under Belgian 
sovereignty. 

The Trusteeship Agreement did not 
authorize a fusion and the Governor 
General of the Congo ought not to 
have the power to legislate for Ruan- 
da-Urundi, said Mr. Soldatov. This 
comment touched off a detailed dis- 
cussion during which Mr. Ryckmans 
explained that it was the Vice-Govern- 
ment General who decided whether an 
ordinance of the Governor General 
of the Belgian Congo was applicable 
to Ruanda-Urundi. Only on customs 
duties was legislation of the Belgian 
Congo directly applicable to the trust 
territory and that was because of the 
Customs Union. 

The Vice-Government General, Mr. 
Leroy explained, was not a subordinate 
of the Governor General of the Bel- 
gian Congo. The territory was united 
only administratively with the Belgian 
Congo. In the Belgian Congo, all 
provinces had the same political or- 
ganization; the political organization 
of Ruanda-Urundi was distinct from 
these. Further, Ruanda-Urundi’s or- 
ganization of indigenous jurisdiction 
was distinct from that of the Congo 
provinces, and it was separated from 
the Congo in fiscal matters. 

Mr. Soldatov denied even the 
budgetary “autonomy,” pointing out 
that the budget estimates were sent to 
the governor of the Belgian Congo, 
who then transmitted the budget as 
approved by the Belgian parliament. 


AFRICAN REPRESENTATION On Mr. Solda- 
tov’s pressing 


the inquiry whether 





Poets 


more Africans were to be added to the 
three out of twenty-two in the present 
Council, Mr. Leroy repeated his reply 
to Mr. Gerig that few Africans could 
now take part usefully and that the 
interests of the inhabitants were better 
protected by officials, magistrates and 
functionaries. 

Mr. Soldatov challenged this state- 
ment. In the last thirty years, Belgium 
could have trained two generations 
with higher education. Did Belgium 
intend to do so in the future? Mr. Le- 
roy retorted that Belgium had devoted 
itself to the welfare of the peoples and 
had done all that had been noted 
favorably by the Visiting Mission. As 
to the Council of the Vice-Govern- 
ment General, he reminded the 
U.S.S.R. representative that Ruanda- 
Urundi was a trust territory, i.e. a ter- 
ritory where the inhabitants could not 
yet govern themselves. As to Mr. Sold- 
atov’s request for records of the Coun- 
cil, Mr. Leroy said that Belgium felt it 
would be inappropriate to submit these 
to the Trusteeship Council. It was not 
the Trusteeship Council’s role to inter- 
vene in day-to-day administration. 


ELECTIONS Mr. Gerig expressed dis- 
appointment at the failure of elections. 
On this, Mr. Leroy commented that the 
inhabitants found it inconceivable to 
elect their officers, although last year’s 
attempt at elections had proved a little 
more successful. However, the authori- 
ties intended to press their propa- 
ganda efforts to educate the people in 
the elective processes. He hoped that 
they could be brought up to under- 
stand the electoral system. At Astrida, 
Mr. Leroy added in reply to a fur- 
ther question by Mr. Munro, courses 








Houses of African workers in a village near Usumbra, principal city of Ruanda-Urundi province. 
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in customary law, civics, administra- 
tion and trusteeship were being given. 

In reply to a question by Miguel 
Rafael Urquia, Mr. Leroy repeated 
that the best course would be to trans- 
fer gradually the powers of the Belgian 
administration to the indigenous politi- 
cal organization. First steps toward 
vesting the territorial council with 
some powers now held by the Eu- 
ropean administration were envisaged. 

To a question by Mr. de Marchena 
whether Mr. Leroy had implied earlier 
that no indigenous inhabitant could be 
given an important administrative post 
as long as there was Trusteeship, Mr. 
Leroy said that the top twenty-one of- 
ficials, including the governor, could 
hardly be Africans. But there were 383 
other posts accessible to indigenous 
inhabitants. 

In reply to Mr. Soldatov’s questions, 
Mr. Leroy said that the population 
participated indirectly in legislation 
since the local population was con- 
sulted on all measures involving it. In 
matters of direct concern to the in- 
habitants, the Administration never 
acted without their agreement. Legal 
and judicial training was being given 
by the Council of the Vice-Gov- 
ernment General, the Councils of 
Chieftains and the sub-chieftains. 

The powers of the latter—as against 
the personal powers of the chiefs— 
were being enlarged in the forthcom- 
ing legislative reform. Ruanda-Urundi 
used Belgian Congo forces to maintain 
public order because it would be more 
expensive to set up a military structure 
for Ruanda-Urundi alone. But during 
1951 it had not been necessary to use 
the armed force at all. 





RIGHT OF PETITION Several detailed 
questions were put on the right of 
petitioning the Trusteeship Council. 
Mr. Loomis and Mr. de Marchena 
asked whether the people understood 
they had the right. The Special Repre- 
sentative and Mr, Ryckmans answered 
to the effect that the right had been 
made known to the people but that 
resort to it should be exceptional. 

The Administration had done all it 
could to inform the people of their 
rights under Trusteeship but it was im- 
possible to say that all the 4,000,000 
inhabitants were familiar with the right 
of petition. A pamphlet used in schools 
did not mention petitions but this was 
an accidental omission which would be 
rectified in the next edition. 


PUBLIC FINANCE In the field of public 
finance Mr. Munro, of Australia, 
asked about the profits of mining com- 
panies. Three such companies, Mr. Le- 
roy believed, paid over 20 per cent of 
their profit as taxes. Mr. Ryckmans 
added that half the remaining divi- 
dends went to the territory which held 
half the stock in the companies. 
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It was not intended to substitute 
now for the head tax which, Mr. Le- 
roy admitted, was rather “a blind tax.” 
The tax, a minimum payment, is sup- 
plemented by a tax on cattle, the prin- 
cipal wealth of the people. 

Why was so much less spent on 
education and public health, asked Mr. 
Soldatov, when 21.8 per cent went to 
police and administration? The repre- 
sentatives pointed out that expendi- 
tures on health and education were 
higher and had increased. Mr. Solda- 
tov’s figures were from the normal 
budget but the extraordinary budget 
also carried substantial sums for medi- 
cal and educational services. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY In reply to ques- 
tions on trade, the Special Representa- 
tive gave the information that there 
was a trade co-operative at Usumbura 
and that two others for cotton pro- 
ducers would open soon; that 771 of 
the 776 African firms were indigenous; 
that there were sixty industrial enter- 
prises, most of them small but some 
with a turnover of several hundred 
thousand francs, 


CATTLE PROBLEM On the cattle problem 
Mr. Scott and Mr. Soldatov put several 
questions, the latter asking whether 
it was not true that the cattle belonged 
to the Bami and the chiefs, while the 
farmers had to pay to maintain them. 
The Administration's efforts in this 
matter were directed, Mr. Leroy said, 
to educating the people that cattle had 
an economic as well as a social use 
and that they had to improve quality 
and diminish the number. The peasant 
owned part of the cattle and, on an- 
other part, he had only the usufruct. 


AFFORESTATION Questions on afforesta- 
tion problems brought out the serious- 
ness of deforestation which, Mr. Le- 
roy said, had been catastrophic. Less 
than 3 per cent of the territory was 
now forested, Reserves were therefore 
established and afforestation of 45,000 
hectares organized. But even this was 
insufficient because most of the land 
was mountain slopes. So for the time 
no limits had been set to the small 
concessions for afforestation. 


BALANCE OF TEN-YEAR PLAN W. A. C. 
Mathieson (United Kingdom) said fig- 
ures in the ten-year plan indicated that 
approximately 60 per cent of expendi- 
ture was on economic undertakings, 24 
per cent on social services and some 
8 per cent on research—mainly eco- 
nomic. He asked whether this balance 
was part of a design to increase eco- 
nomic productivity before paying 
greater attention to social services, 

In the ten-year period there was no 
doubt that it was the economic prob- 
lems which were most urgent, said Mr. 
Leroy. The country was poor, the pop- 
ulation great and widely scattered. But 





it was not the Administration’s inten- 
tion to give more weight to economic 
than to social prbolems. 


SOCIAL CLASSIFICATIONS Questioning on 
the social aspects began with Mr. de 
Marchena asking whether classifica- 
tions such as “white personnel,” “col- 
ored personnel” did not imply dis- 
crimination. Mr, Leroy replied that 
these terms grew out of old classifica- 
tions. The term “colored personnel” 
now was almost never used and was 


being eliminated. “Indigenous” and 
“autochthonous” were used __ inter- 


changeably without derogatory impli- 
cation. “White” and “European” like- 
wise were considered synonyms, None 
of the terms had any derogatory im- 
plication and the Administration 
sought to eliminate discrimination 
wherever it had existed in the past. 

Mr. de Marchena suggested that the 
terminology be eliminated in the next 
report and number categories sub- 
stituted. 


FREEDOM OF MOVEMENT Freedom of 
movement of the indigenous inhabi- 
tants was the subject of a question by 
Mr. McKay, who recalled that the an- 
nual report mentioned an ordinance 
requiring an indigenous inhabitant to 
obtain a passport if he wished to go to 
another chiefdom or an area under 
non-indigenous control for a_con- 
tinuous period of more than _ thirty 
days. What was the reason for this 
measure, he asked, and why had au- 
thority been placed in the hands of 
the chief rather than in some other 
agency? 


Mr. Leroy replied to the effect that 
the purpose of the system was to en- 
sure that crops were not neglected, 
that in practice the authorization was 
never refused and that the power was 
vested in the chiefs, the normal centres 
of authority. 


DISCRIMINATION Mr. Urquia questioned 
a regulation providing separate quar- 
ters for Europeans, Asians and _ in- 
digenous inhabitants in European cen- 
tres and another which regulated the 
movements at night of the indigenous 
population in urban and European 
centres. Various measures to remove 
discrimination had been taken, Mr. 
Leroy said, but it was still impossible 
to have a completely unitary legisla- 
tion. Some regulations discriminated 
in favor of the indigenous inhabitants, 
such as the reservation to them of 
some commercial centres. In the field 
of individual liberty, equality before 
the law, inviolability of the home, free- 
dom of opinion and speech, freedom 
of education, the right of petition, the 
right of secrecy of correspondence, the 
law permitted no discrimination what- 
ever. So, too, with regard to civil law, 
obligations, criminal justice, judicial 
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organization, fiscal and customs legis- 
lation, economic legislation and _ all 
legislation relating to agriculture. 
Establishment of separate quarters was 
due to hygiene and educational con- 
siderations. Many exceptions were 
made. 

The restrictions of movement by in- 
digenous inhabitants through Eu- 
ropean quarters at night was a protec- 
tion against looting. The same ordi- 
nance had been adopted for extra- 
tribal centres inhabited only by Afri- 
cans. With adequate streetlighting and 
an effective indigenous police force, 
the ordinance would be repealed. On 
this reply Mr. de Marchena com- 
mented that the Administration was 
making attempts to bring the com- 
munities more closely together but that 
the success of the policy depended on 
the attitude of the official, As to re- 
striction of night movement, it was his 
personal view that it was a restriction 
of individual liberty, but from the 
point of view of the Administration, 
it might be considered simply a police 
measure. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT Mr. Soldatov 
asked why the recommendations of 
the Trusteeship Council and_ the 
General Assembly on the elimination 
of corporal punishment had not been 
implemented. Belgium, even before 
the Trusteeship System was _ estab- 
lished, had continuously reduced the 
application of corporal punishment, 
said Mr. Leroy, and would get rid of 
it altogether as soon as the necessary 
arrangements had been made for re- 
placing it with solitary confinement or 
some other measure 

Mr. de Marchena asked whether the 
resolution on abolition of corporal 
punishment as a disciplinary measure 
in prisons adopted by the General As- 
sembly was known to the special Rep- 
resentative and the justice department 
in Ruanda-Urundi. 

Mr. Leroy did not know whether 
the resolution had been received by 
the Administration. Corporal punish- 
ment no longer could be imposed by 
indigenous tribunals. 

To a further question by Mr. de 
Marchena regarding use of the lash 
as a disciplinary measure for soldiers 
in prisons, the Special Representative 
observed that the penalty was applied 
not under regulations relating to Ru- 
anda-Urundi but under a regulation 
governing the Congo Public Force. 
The reply, commented Mr. de Mar- 
chena, explained that a legal pro- 
vision of the Belgian Congo could be 
enforced in Ruanda-Urundi. 


LABOR QUESTIONS Mr. Soldatov en- 
quired when the Administration would 
introduce legislation to limit the length 
of the work day. 

He had had no complaints, said Mr. 
Leroy, nor did he think the Visiting 
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Mission had had any _ complaints 
against the length of the working day, 
which never exceeded eight hours and 
was rarely that long. The need had 
not arisen for such legislation, either 
for indigenous or European workers. 


A labor inspection service was being 
developed in the territory, Mr. Leroy 
said in reply to another question by 
Mr. Soldatov. Inspectors went into 
plants and factories, inquired about 
conditions of employment and_ sub- 
mitted reports. 


LIVING STANDARDS The annual report, 
said Mr. Soldatov, declared that the 
standard of living of the African 
population had risen in 1951 and men- 
tioned increased purchases of such 
items as beer. The beer, he suggested, 
might have been quaffed by Europ- 
eans, 


The Administration meant beer 
drunk by the indigenous inhabitants, 
replied Mr. Leroy. The consumption 
of beer by the non-indigenous popula- 
tion was infinitesimal compared with 
that of the indigenous people. The 
information regarding beer was perti- 
nent because the indigenous inhabitant 
with considerable financial means 
normally devoted an increase in in- 
come to the purchase of beer. 


In reply to further questions, Mr. 
Leroy said he was prepared to agree 
with Mr. Soldatov, up to a point that 
living standards in the extra-tribal 
centre of Usumbura were on a higher 
level than in the interior. 


PUBLIC HEALTH When the questioning 
passed to public health, Mr. de Mar- 
chena asked whether the disinfection 
program which the Visiting Mission 


had seen in operation had been ex- 
tended. 

It was being advanced actively, said 
Mr. Leroy, but had not yet been ex- 
tended to the entire territory. The 
indigenous inhabitants now appreciat- 
ed disinfection and anti-rat measures 
highly and often asked for them. 

Mr. Leroy told Mr. de Marchena 
that 15,000 indigenous inhabitants had 
been vaccinated with BGG last year 
in the anti-tuberculosis campaign. A 
report would be sent to the World 
Health Organization. 


MEDICAL TRAINING While no _ indige- 
nous inhabitants were preparing for 
medical degrees, said Mr. Leroy in 
reply to Mr. Liu, there was a faculty 
for six years of medical study at the 
Astrida centre. Students admitted to 
this school must have three years in 
secondary schools, Graduates were 
able to assist medical doctors and to 
carry Out minor operations. The train- 
ing of indigenous doctors was bound 
up with the organization of higher 
education in general. This could begin, 
he thought, only in 1955, 


EDUCATION The Administration was 
not averse to sending students abroad 
for studies, said Mr. Leroy in reply 
to a question by Mr. Gerig on educa- 
tional advancement, but felt the prob- 
lem of higher education must be 
solved on the spot. Secondary educa- 
tion at Astrida was highly specialized. 
There were four branches: adminis- 
trative service, veterinary service, 
medical and agricultural — service. 
Hence, children going to foreign 
schools would have to be sent at the 
secondary education stage. 





COURT IN SESSION at Usumbura, Ruanda-Urundi. Indigenous inhabitants in this trust territory, 
under Belgian administration, develop and apply their own legal code. 
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Mr. Gerig asked why the ten-year 
plan did not provide for girls’ secon- 
dary schools. The Administration, re- 
plied Mr. Leroy, had never intended 
to discriminate between men and 
women in education, but had to take 
into account the discrimination it had 
found among the population. That was 
why, in the next ten years, girls would 
be guided toward domestic education 
rather than ordinary secondary edu- 
cation. 

Literacy and the educational system 
came in for a number of detailed 
questions, Questions on literacy elicit- 
ed the estimate that most of the 
1,500,000 Christians, say 1,400,000, 
were literate, that Muslims had re- 
ceived some education and that, apart 
from these groups, some 50 per cent 
of the population was literate. Primary 
education was largely through mission 
schools, Catholic, Protestant, Advent- 
ist and Muslim. It was threfore not 
true that the Administration had or- 
ganized an exclusively Catholic edu- 
cation. The Administration proposed 
to extend the public school system but 
so vast was the need that co-operation 
from any quarter could not be refused 
and it was doubtful whether there 
could be much further financial out- 
lay than that provided in the ten-year 
plan. Education by missions cost less 
than lay education and the indigenous 
population had not evidenced a desire 
for building up a lay system. 

As to compulsory education, popu- 
lar acceptance of the idea had first to 
be secured. Lack of teachers was one 
problem and another was the custom 
of such occupations as sheep-herding 
being entrusted to children. The em- 
phasis on education for craftsmanship 
as against higher education—a point 
raised by Mr. Gerig—was necessary 
because of the immediate need for 
artisans. But the ten-year plan was 
only just beginning and it was not the 
intention of the Administration to 
keep the indigenous population at a 
low educational level. There were 
more schools and also a well-devel- 
oped library system but Belgium 
lacked financial and manpower re- 
sources to devote more efforts to adult 
education. As to racial discrimination 
in schools, which obtained, Mr. Sol- 
datov said, not only against the in- 
digenous population but mulattoes and 
Asiatics, Mr. Leroy said that the dis- 
tinction was social and educational, 
not racial. Mulatto children had been 
admitted to schools for European 
children provided that they had a 
similar education. It was impossible to 
mix European with indigenous child- 
_ ren because of their training. Among 
* other things, there was the language 
difficulty. Different regimes were re- 
quired for the two groups. 








OBSERVATIONS OF MEMBERS 


HEN the questioning was con- 

cluded, members of the Council 
made their observations and_ the 
Special Representative his closing 
statement. A number of points made 
by members and Special Representa- 
tive are summarized below. 


THAILAND: Mon Chao Jotisi Devakul Three 
conclusions of the Visiting Mission 
had been questioned by the Special 
Representative. Thailand had been a 
member of that Mission and felt a 
duty to tell why it subscribed to its 
conclusions on these points. 

First, the Special Representative 
could not understand how it could be 
said that the two countries were not 
represented on the Council of the 
Vice-Governor-General when _ the 
Bami, the two Residents and the reli- 
gious authorities were members. From 
a paternalistic viewpoint, it was cor- 
rect that these persons represented the 
interests of the inhabitants. But that 
was not what the Mission had in 
mind. The Mission had examined the 
question in the light of the imminent 
political reform under which there 
would be a parallel system of councils 
in each country rising from the lowest 
level to the Council of the Mwami. But 
where was the link between them? 
What institution would exercise legis- 
lative power for the whole territory 
and eventually be vested with the 
power now exercised by the Adminis- 
tration? The Trusteeship Council had 


VIEW OF DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC ON ITALY’S 
ROLE IN SOMALILAND 


Enrique de Marchena, of the Dom- 
inican Republic, speaking in the 
Trusteeship Council’s general debate 
on Somaliland, said the Somali people 
must be made to understand that Italy 
is not only the Administering Author- 
ity in the territory but is the repre- 
sentative of the United Nations there 
as well. 


Owing to an erroneous interpreta- 
tion, the Bulletin of July 1 quoted Mr. 
de Marchena as saying that Italy “is 
not really the Administering Authority, 
but the representative of the United 
Nations.” 

Apparently the three speakers im- 
mediately following Mr. de Marchena 
in debate — the representatives of 
New Zealand, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States — received the 
same impression, since they pointed 
out that Italy was indeed the Ad- 
ministering Authority in the Trust 
Territory of Somaliland — a fact 
Mr. de Marchena had never intended 
to question. 


consistently recommended that more 
power be given the Vice-Governor- 
General’s council on the assumption 
that in time it would become the terri- 
tory’s legislative Assembly. The Mis- 
sion considered that legislative power 
could not be granted the Council 
without modiying its composition in 
accord with the planned political re- 
form. That was why it said that the 
Council now did not represent the 
whole population nor derive its mem- 
bership from the institutions of the 
two countries. 

The Special Representative seemed 
also to imply that the Mission had 
recommended that non-indigenous 
membership in the Council be reduced 
in favor of an increase of African 
membership. That was not correct. 
The Mission merely recommended an 
increase in African membership, to 
provide Africans with experience in 
government. 

To the regret of the Thai delega- 
tion, the Special Representative made 
an extreme interpretation of the Mis- 
sion’s recommendation on the right 
of petition and failed to appreciate 
the motive which inspired it. The re- 
current trait of most petitioners who 
contacted the Mission was fear of 
Administration reprisals when it be- 
came known that they had approached 
the Mission. Such an unhealthy atti- 
tude did not well reflect the good 
work that the Administration was per- 
forming in economic and social fieids. 
The Mission believed that were the 
inhabitants better informed about their 
right of petition, and had they been 
properly notified of the Mission’s visit, 
this attitude would have disappeared. 
It did not expect its recommendation 
would be interpreted as imposing up- 
on the Administration an obligation 
to propagandize for exercise of the 
right of petition. It hoped only that 
the existence of this right would be 
made clear. 

The third Mission observation 
which the Special Representative said 
was incorrect referred to the oppor- 
tunity of Africans to aspire to posi- 
tions of responsibility, and the Mis- 
sion’s belief that Africans had more 
chance of advancement through the 
Central Administration than through 
the indigenous administration. He 
thought this difference of opinion due 
to misinterpretation, The Mission had 
in mind, and so said in its report, 
the majority of Africans. The posts 
of chief and sub-chiefs might in theory 
be open to any but, in practice, he be- 
lieved them confined to a class. 

Thailand had welcomed assurances 
that the Administration would pro- 
mote indigenous inhabitants to posi- 
tions of responsibility when they be- 
came qualified. The question of quali- 
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fication depended upon the opportunt- 
ity to prepare. Higher education did 
not yet exist, and facilities for second- 
ary education were limited. The Afri- 
cans could only secure the needed 
qualifications through intensive in- 
service training or by special courses 
abroad. The Administration, while 
not opposed to scholarships, preferred 
first to build up facilities for higher 
education in the territory. It contended 
that a scholarship system would result 
in great expenditure and _ possible 
waste. The argument was valid, but 
from Thailand’s experience he thought 
the risk worth taking. Assuming that 
higher education facilities were fully 
provided in time and the most promis- 
ing graduates sent abroad for further 
education with the prospect of respon- 
sible positions on their return, what 
then would be the position of those 
who had graduated trom the existing 
secondary schools and are occupying 
or would be occupying subordinate 
posts? Were they to be condemned to 
life occupancy of such posts and the 
mortification of seeing higher posts 
occupied by people much younger 
than they? On behalf of such people, 
he recommended institution of an in- 
tensive training program and the grant 
of scholarships on an ad hoc basis, 
as recommended by the Mission. 

The Special Representative had said 
that when the need arose, the Ad- 
ministration would. establish secular 
schools and that religious schools were 
not exclusively Catholic. That was true, 
but there were not schools of every 
denomination in each important cen- 
tre. People of certain denominations 
might be unable to send their children 
to the school of their religious prefer- 
ence and might be refused admittance 
to schools of other religious denomina- 
tion, should they wish to send them 
there. 


The achievements of the Adminis- 
tration in the economic and social 
field deserved praise. He endorsed 
particularly the Visiting Mission’s 
comment on the contribution by Bel- 
gium through grants from the Indigen- 
ous Welfare Fund. 

For the first time, the Administra- 
tion had suggested a plan for solving 
the problem of cattle. This was of 
utmost importance, socially, econom- 
ically and politically, and he would 
urge that it be put into effect without 
delay. 

The report of the Visiting Mission 
stated that Belgium had been com- 
pelled to concentrate on improving 
the food supply and economic and so- 
cial welfare before embarking upon 
extensive political development. It 
might be that the Administration’s 
striking success in those fields had by 
contrast made political progress seem 
slow. At any rate, Thailand believed 
that the time had come when the Ad- 
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ministration could put more emphasis 
on political development. 


CHINA: S. S. Liv agreed generally with all 
observations and conclusions in the 
Visiting Mission report and believed it 
should be approved by the Council. 

The Council had been informed by 
Belgium’s annual report that there 
was no organic law for the territory 
apart from the law of August 21, 
1925, based on the League of Nations 
mandate. Belgium maintained that the 
law of April 25, 1949 approving the 
Trusteeship Agreement, actually was 
the organic law. China felt that the 
territory’s status could not rest on the 
law of August 21, 1925, since features 
based on the mandate system were 
modified when that system was re- 
placed by the international Trustee- 
ship System. The law of April 25, 
1949 merely gave formal approval to 
the Trusteeship Agreement and there 
was a lacuna which must be filled. 
The fact that there was no definition 
of the status of the inhabitants alone 
proved the necessity of a more ex- 
plicit organic law. 

China agreed with the Visiting Mis- 
sion that in addition to reorganization 
of the various councils, emphasis 
should be placed on development of 
a central legislative body. He regretted 
that the territories of Ruanda and Ur- 
undi were far apart after so many 
years of Belgian administration. It was 
encouraging that the connecting link 
between the territories provided by the 
Administration had resulted in im- 
proved relations. Out of this might 
develop a collaboration which could 
form the basis of a central legislative 
organ. China hoped the Administra- 
tion would try to bring about the re- 
form envisaged by the Visiting Mis- 
sion as soon as possible. Meanwhile, 
the Council of the Vice-Government- 
General with increased indigenous 
representation, might be retained as 
an advisory organ and training ground 
for indigenous persons. 

The partial success of the Adminis- 
tration in its third attempt to hold 
elections at Usumbura was a forward 
step. The Administration should con- 
tinue to work at this task and at ex- 
tending the elective procedure to those 
living under the traditional system. 

The right of petition was one of the 
most important rights under the Trus- 
teeship System and was based speci- 
fically on the Charter. Nowhere in 
the Charter was that right subjected to 
any restriction. He could find no basis 
for the statements of the Special 
Representative and the representative 
of Belgium in which limits seemed to 
be set on the right of petition. There 
was no foundation for a distinction 
between the right of petitioning the 
Administration or the Government of 
the Administering Authority and the 


right of petitioning the United Na- 
tions. 

lt was evident from the statements 
of the Special Representative that all 
inhabitants were not aware of the 
right of petition. He was grateful to 
the Special Representative for under- 
taking a revision of the leaflet on the 
United Nations distributed to schools. 

China noted with satisfaction the 
economic progress during the past year 
and hoped the Administration would 
do all it could to keep the schedule in 
implementing the ten-year plan. 

Also gratifying to China were the 
steps to re-group the population so that 
isolated families might be organized 
into villages and community life de- 
veloped. 

Cnina was happy that the Adminis- 
tration had taken the initiative of ad- 
vocating an end of the cattle con- 
tracts. China hoped it soon would be 
able to go beyond the stage of propa- 
ganda and actually end some of these 
contracts starting with the Bami, who 
should set an example to the rest of 
the inhabitants. Since the plan for 
abolition of the contract had been 
endorsed by the councils of the two 
Bami, that step should be taken soon. 
The Council might wish to recom- 
mend that the Administration push 
this scheme as rapidly as possible. 

It was to be hoped that further 
effort would be made to mechanize 
roadbuilding and that the whole trans- 
port problem would receive increased 
attention. The increase in the number 
of co-operatives and the establishment 
of more trading centres was gratify- 
ing. 

As to the head tax, if the Adminis- 
tration could widen the levy of the 
income tax, this would lead to the 
elimination of the head tax, which was 
generally believed undesirable. 

China noted that the Administration 
had not fully implemented the Coun- 
cil’s recommendation that legislation 
involving discrimination be reviewed. 
He had particularly in mind the immi- 
gration law of 1948 under which any 
person unable to read or write a Euro- 
pean language satisfactorily was re- 
fused admittance to the territory. The 
test of literacy should not be con- 
fined to any one language or group 
of languages: one who was able to 
read or write a Hindu language could 
not be regarded as less literate than 
one who could read or write French. 

No more defensible was the law re- 
stricting freedom of movement, China 
agreed with the Visiting Mission that 
the results desired could be achieved 
by other measures which would not 
give the impression of racial discrim- 
ination or arbitrarily restrict personal 
liberty. 

China was disappointed that cor- 
poral punishment had not been abol- 
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POSSIBILITIES OF TIMING 
DISARMAMENT STAGES 


TENTATIVE and _ exploratory 

approach to overcoming the 
existing impasse in disarmament dis- 
cussions was made by Jules Moch, of 
France, at the meeting of the Disarma- 
ment Commission on June 24. 

Taking stock of the current posi- 
tion, Mr. Moch pointed out that Com- 
mittee II had before it a United States 
draft for disclosure and verification ia 
five stages for both conventional and 
atomic armaments. The U.S.S.R. had 
rejected this. A French plan with three 
stages only had also run headlong into 
similar Soviet objections. 

Committee I also had two proposals 
before it: a United States declaration 
of principles, which had not yet mus- 
tered unanimous consent, and a tri- 
partite Anglo-French-American plan 
for reduction of armed forces, which 
the Soviet Union had agreed to discuss 
but only simultaneously with all the 
other elements of the comprehensive 
scheme of work. 

At the same time, the U.S.S.R. had 
taken up again before the two Com- 
mittees, with certain modifications, its 
proposal rejected by the Paris General 
Assembly. Those modifications were 
difficult to detect from Soviet amend- 
ments proposed and rejected last De- 
cember. 

What were the causes of this position 
after four months of work? Mr. Moch 
suggested one procedural and _ three 
substantive reasons. The procedure 
adopted enabled the Commission to 
get down to the substance of the de- 
bate without excessive delay. How- 
ever, since deadlock now appeared 
unavoidable in the matters first taken 
up, he suggested that the procedure 
and time-table for giving effect to the 
disarmament program — the sequence 
of facts rather than the facts them- 
selves — be taken up right away. 


MAIN DIVERGENCIES Apart from the 
procedural, Mr. Moch saw three prin- 
cipal divergencies of substance. First, 
the U.S.S.R. did not agree that all the 
stages of disclosure and_ verification 
should precede the measures of limita- 
tion and prohibition. Disclosure the 
U.S.S.R. regarded as the consumma- 
tion of the effort, while the other dele- 
gations, in accordance with the As- 
sembly resolution, viewed it as the 
premise, the foundation. 

On the other hand, the Soviet Union 
pressed for a decision for the prohibi- 
ticn of the atomic weapon and other 
weapons of mass destruction, this pro- 
hibition to come into force only when 
the corresponding system of control 
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had been instituted. All delegations 
favored such prohibition, but most of 
them wished to put it into effect only 
after the disclosure had been carried 
out and after the verification of the 
accuracy of such disclosure, and not 
before the putting into force of an 
agreement on control. 

The third difficulty was that major 
divergencies remained as regards con- 
trol, particularly atomic control. The 
idea of international ownership and 
operation was Opposed to the notion 
of continuing inspection, which the 
U.S.S.R. had not yet defined with suf- 
ficient precision. 


TIMETABLE After this analysis, Mr. 
Moch dealt first with the question of 
the timetable, the sequence, of the 
limitations and prohibitions. All deci- 
sions on limitations and prohibitions 
had to figure at the head of any draft 
treaty, he said, but their entry into 


force and implementation should be 
subject to fulfilment of two sets of 
conditions. 


First, entry into force must be car- 
ried out in sequence, Thus, the second 
stage of limitation or prohibition would 
be undertaken only after the first had 
been fulfilled and the fulfilment ascer- 
tained by an international organ desig- 
nated for the purpose. 





JULES MOCH, of France. 





Secondly, any achievement of a 
limitation or prohibition must be sub- 
ject to the complete establishment, in 
working order, of corresponding con- 
trol, so that the control could function 
forthwith, or to the extension of the 
powers of an agreed and workable 
scheme of control previously set up. 

These two conditions, Mr. Moch 
felt, were necessary and adequate. 


DOVETAILING According to one of the 
two opposed theses, he explained, pro- 
hibitions and limitations should be 
promulgated as from the beginning: 
and, according to the other, such pro- 
hibitions and limitations should be 
brought into effect step by step with 
the dovetailing and development of 
operations. What Mr. Moch suggested 
was that the prohibitions and limita- 
tions be promulgated from the begin- 
ning but enter into force automatically 
only if and when the supreme interna- 
tional body found that all previously 
stipulated conditions had been fulfilled. 


SUPREME ORGAN Mr. Moch then dealt 
with the next problem, the nature of 
the supreme international body which 
should decide whether one stage has 
been completed and whether the next 
stage should be put into effect. This 
body might be especially designated 
for the purpose or might be the Se- 
curity Council itself, 

Mr. Moch favored the latter course. 
Whether the Council should decide on 
these matters with or without the veto 
would have to be examined. But either 
procedure would arrive at substantial- 
ly the same result. Operations as vital 
as the fulfilment and implementation 
of disarmament could be carried out 
only with the unanimous agreement 
of all powers which possess substantial 
armies and only in a setting of mutual 
trust. 


SEQUENCE OF PROCESSES Mr. Moch 
then set forth his ideas of the sequence 
of the processes. Should disclosure 
precede or follow other operations? 
Neither course, he suggested, should 
be adopted. If all operations of dis- 
closure and verification were to pre- 
cede the fulfilment of all limitations 
and prohibitions, it would mean that 
the armaments race would be allowed 
to go on, even after the first stages of 
satisfactory disclosure. 

But the first stage of disclosure 
and the successful functioning of the 
control organ to verity the disclosure 
would themselves bring about a re- 
laxation of tension between nations. 
Thus the peoples would endure the 
burden of armaments less and less, and 
governments would be happy enough 
to curb their defence efforts, to push 
measures of reduction and_ prohibi- 
tion, and to deploy their resources 
to more fruitful objects. 

The other course disclosure after 
reduction and prohibition—was equal- 
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ly unacceptable: “the procedure under 
which disclosure would supervene only 
at the end of operations presupposes 
the existence of confidence among na- 
tions from the beginning, whereas our 
predicament comes from the fact that 
We are trying to bring this about.” 


“SYNCHRONIZATION” THESIS Mr. Moch 
then advanced a_ middle-of-the-road 
“synchronization” thesis. Disclosure 
and verification should be carried out 
in three stages. The international 
organ empowered to carry out verifica- 
tion would have to be established and 
be capable of acting before the com- 
mencement of the first stage of verifi- 
cation, This body would carry out the 
verification in stages and, at the end 
of each, submit a report to the su- 
preme organ, whether it be the Secu- 
rity Council or any other organ. The 
supreme organ would then decide on 
the satisfactory performance of dis- 
closure and verification and whether 
the organ of contro] could take up 
further responsibilities. 

There would be an analogous pro- 
cedure at the end of each of the other 
two stages of disclosure. Mr. Moch 
envisaged that the first would achieve, 
in the field of conventional armaments, 
the cessation of the armaments race in 
the form of a two-fold limitation—ot 
global armed forces at the levels then 
found to exist, and of total military 
expenditures. Under the heading of 
weapons of mass destruction, he also 
suggested the prohibition of bacterial 
and chemical weapons at the first 
stage. 


EARLY EFFECTS Mr. Moch explained 
that these hypotheses may be replaced 
by others if needed in order to secure 
unanimous agreement. He suggested 
them because global limitation of arm- 
aments and expenditures was in line 
with the economic, political, and so- 
cial needs to end the acceleration of 
the armaments race as soon as the 
achievement of one stage of disclosure 
had contributed to restoring some in- 
ternational confidence. At a later stage 
of disclosure, reduction would follow 
this initial crystallization. 

The prohibition of bacterial wea- 
pons was proposed as a moral neces- 
sity, “the embodiment of an attitude 
which has always been taken by 
France, so many of whose children 
and I, myself, bear the testimony of 
this—were atrociously maimed by gas 
used by Germany in 1917 and 1918.” 
France was aware of the weaknesses 
of the 1925 Protocol, which did not 
set up any system of control. It there- 
fore wished the prohibition of those 
weapons to be generalized and carried 
out as rapidly as possible, subject to 
the strictest possible international con- 
trol, 

Such achievements — presupposed, 
Mr. Moch emphasized, the stipulation 
in the final treaty of the extension of 
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the control body instituted before the 
beginning of the first disclosure. As 
disclosure proceeded, the control body 
should be strengthened to carry out 
permanent verification of global armed 
forces, total military expenditures, and 
control of the prohibition of bacterial 
and chemical weapons. 

At the end of the second stage of 
disclosure, two new achievements 
would enter into force on the same 
general conditions and as automatic- 
ally as in the first stage. The stock of 
conventional armaments would be 
frozen — quantitatively as well as 
qualitatively—the only permissible re- 
placements being made on the basis 
of a one-to-one correspondence in 
number and type. 

Second, the manufacture of atomic 
weapons and fissionable materials in 
dangerous quantities would be stopped. 
This would interrupt production for 
peaceful purposes, it was true, though 
laboratory production, research, ex- 
perimental installations with a small 
output, and so forth, would escape the 
stoppage. Production for peaceful pur- 
poses would be resumed at the end of 
the third stage under effective inter- 
national control. 

Mr. Moch believed that the longer 
atomic control was delayed, the less 
chance it would have of being effec- 
tive and affording a feeling of security. 
Thus, he felt that his rather drastic 
suggestions might provide a way out 
of the impasse on such control. 


PERMANENT CONTROL At the end of the 
third stage of disclosure, two new 
series of measures would come into 
force. 

In the conventional field, the reduc- 
tion of armed forces and armaments 
would be undertaken in conformity 
with the tripartite plan as proposed, 
or as modified in common agreement. 
These reductions would be carried out 
within a time limit of, say, one year 
after the end of the third stage of 
disclosure. 

In the atomic field, the prohibition 
of utilization would enter into force, 
for instance, as soon as the supreme 
organ had found that conventional 
armed forces had been properly re- 
duced. This would be accompanied or 
followed within agreed time limits by 
the destruction of existing stockpiles. 
During this period the factories 
would be permitted to resume produc- 
tion, under control, of fissionable ma- 
terials for peaceful purposes only. 

The control system, Mr. Moch en- 
visaged, would have to be permanent 
because weapons of mass destruction 
would not be allowed to reappear. On 
the other hand, the reduction of armed 
forces to the level proposed in the 
tripartite plan must be followed by 
other reductions in such a manner 
that, ultimately, each state would 
have only armed forces strictly neces- 


sary to ensure internal security and 
to fulfil its international obligations. 


PROVISION OF ANNEXES Mr. Moch con- 
cluded his outline by pointing out that 
numerous annexes would have to be 
drafted once agreement was reached 
on the broad program: annexes, for 
example, to define the types of infor- 
mation to be disclosed, the nature of 
verification, the character of the inter- 
national verification authority, the 
specific control powers in the atomic 
field, enumeration of weapons of mass 
destruction, publicity for scientific 
research, the limit of armed forces and 
armaments at each stage, and the 
safeguards and sanctions against viola- 
tions. 

This showed the immensity of the 
task ahead. However, Mr. Moch felt 
resolutely and reasonably optimistic. 
The present tension among former 
allies sprang from a long series of 
misunderstandings which followed an 
alliance that was forged in the crucible 
of a common danger, not from a re- 
gime founded on the will of aggression 
like that of Hitler. Appeasement and 
concessions only aggravate and ac- 
centuate such criminal designs, he 
said, but mistrust becomes blunted and 
subsequently disappears when negotia- 
tions are multiplied and safeguards 
increase. 


DEBATE ON THREE-POWER PROPOSALS Af- 
ter Mr. Moch had completed his state- 
ment, the general debate was resumed 
on the working proposals for determin- 
ing over-all numercial limitations on 
all armed forces. France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States had 
jointly submitted these proposals to the 
Commission on May 28. (See the 
BULLETIN, vol. XIII, no. 1.) 

For the Netherlands, D. J. von 
Balluseck said that his Government 
was still considering the proposals, so 
he could give only an appreciation of 
them as a method of approach to the 
disarmament problem as a whole. He 
regarded them as an important con- 
tribution. The Netherlands fully con- 
curred with the principle of balanced 
reduction and the removal of the exist- 
ing disparity of power, but further ex- 
amination and clarification would have 
to show exactly what the consequences 
would be for everyone concerned. 

Referring to his previous suggestion 
that at some stage the Commission 
might need a sort of glossary of de- 
finitions or explanations, Mr. von Bal- 
luseck said that he might later enlarge 
on the idea on the basis of existing 
military documentation and experi- 
ences when disarmament was formerly 
a subject of international examination. 
It might well be that the Secretariat 
could collect such material. 

Later, the Chairman, Mr. Moch, 
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stated that the Secretariat could under- 
take the work, but it would be a long- 
term task which could be expected to 
yield results only after weeks or 
months. 


At this, Mr. Malik commented that 
he was afraid that this would merely 
create the semblance of action while 
no progress was really taking place. 
The compilation of a glossary would 
not solve any problem. 


FURTHER U.S.S.R. ARGUMENTS Mr. Malik 
stated that his delegation would care- 
fully study Mr. Moch’s statement and 
would give its views in due course, It 
would have been desirable, of course, 
for the French proposals to have been 
submitted in written form, as a draft 
resolution or a working paper. In the 
meantime, Mr. Malik went on to deal 
further with the three-power proposals, 
which, he argued, were not designed 
to bring about any reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces, but actually 
sought to perpetuate the inflated levels 
of the forces of the three Western 
powers. The talk about “levels” was 
designed to divert attention from re- 
ductions and to cause confusion in the 
minds of the peoples. In his lengthy 
statement, Mr. Malik went over many 
of the arguments he had submitted at 
previous meetings, emphasizing again 
that air and naval forces were not 
mentioned in the proposals. 


FIGURES CITED Under the Soviet Union 
proposal for a one-third reduction, he 
explained, the United States land 
forces of approximtaely 1,600,000 
would be reduced by more than 500,- 
000; the 1,330,000 in the air forces 
by almost 450,000; and the 1,000,000 
in the naval forces by more than 330,- 
000. Mr. Malik asked how it was pro- 
posed, under the three-power working 
paper, to reduce the United States 
armed forces from 3,852,000 men, 
their existing aggregate, to between 
1,000,000 and 1,500,000. Further- 
more, what would be the percentage 
of reduction of United States air, 
naval, and land forces respectively? 
And what would be the resultant ratio 
of the three arms of the service once 
the level of between 1,000,000 and 
1,500,000 had been reached? 


Quoting figures of 950,000 for all 
the United Kingdom’s forces—includ- 
ing 150,000 in the navy and 270,000 
in the air force—Mr. Malik said that, 
if the ceiling was to be 800,000 under 
the three-power proposals, without any 
mention of the proportion of the re- 
duction for air and naval forces, the 
United Kingdom could actually keep 
its air and naval forces intact or could 
even increase them. Under the Soviet 
Union proposal, the total of the British 
forces would be reduced to a level of 
about 600,000 men, a reduction of 
about 250,000, compared with a re- 
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duction of about 158,000 under the 
three-power ceiling proposal. 


SAFEGUARDS The Soviet Union propo- 
sal included a full system of safeguards 
to ensure implementation of the reduc- 
tion of armaments and armed forces 
and the prohibition of the atomic 
weapon. 

It was based on an equal approach 
to all states. It would reduce by one- 
third all land, air, and naval forces, 
police forces, semi- and para-military 
forces, and so on, and all armaments 
—big, small, and medium tanks, can- 
non, aircraft, rifles, revolvers, and so 
on—and it called for prohibition of 
the atomic weapon and of weapons of 
mass destruction. Strict controls were 
to be imposed on the basis of equality 
also, 


UNITED STATES REPLY Benjamin V. Co- 
hen, of the United States, commented 
that Mr. Malik’s statements seemed to 
be intended more to supply arguments 
to the communist press than to help 
the members of the Commission reach 
agreement and understanding and ad- 
vance toward peace and disarmament. 

It was regrettable to have to con- 
tinue to repeat what had already been 
said, but Mr. Malik continued to ignore 
what had been repeatedly pointed out 
—that the three-power proposals were 
only the beginning, and that other pro- 
posals and agreements were con- 
templated on other essential com- 
ponents of a comprehensive program. 
Mr. Cohen quoted from a_ previous 
statement outlining the position of the 
three sponsors and went on to reply 
to Mr. Malik’s question how it was 
proposed to reduce existing United 
States armed forces to 1,500,000 and 
what balance would be maintained 
among the various services. 

“Our proposal did not intend to go 
into that particular issue,” Mr. Cohen 
said. “We did make it clear, however, 
that we intended, once there was 
agreement — or tentative agreement 
— on our approach, once it was 
accepted in principle, to consider 
how these permitted armed forces 
should be distributed and what types 
and volumes of weapons were neces- 
sary to maintain the permitted armed 
forces.” 

If there was some acceptance in 
principle of the proposals on ceilings, 
the sponsors had hoped to suggest pro- 
cedures by which states could agree 
on the distribution of their armed 
forces among stated categories, and on 
the limitations and the types and 
quantities of armament necessary to 
support permitted armed forces. 


FRENCH COMMENT Mr. Malik, said Mr. 
Moch, had compared the tripartite and 
U.S.S.R. proposals so far as France 
and the United Kingdom were con- 
cerned and had said that, under the 





former, the reduction would be 200,- 
000 and, under the latter, 620,000 
But he had failed to apply the same 
comparison to the United States, 
where the reduction would be 1,300,- 
000 under the Soviet Union proposal 
and 2,400,000 under the tripartite 
plan. If the forces for the three coun- 
tries were added — and there was no 
reason to exclude those for the United 
States—the tripartite proposal would 
result in a reduction of 2,600,000, 
while the U.S.S.R. one-third reduction 
would produce a cut of 1,920,000. 

For the first time, Mr. Moch noted, 
Mr. Malik had contributed something 
new in regard to the Soviet Union pro- 
posal, for he had said that the one- 
third reduction would be applied to 
each type of armament separately, 
rather than to the global volume of 
armaments, as might have been 
thought from reading the old text. That 
proposal, however, was fraught with 
dangerous implications. In some fields, 
the automatic one-third reduction 
would not change a nation’s military 
potential, where large reserves were 
available requiring little operations 
equipment; in other fields, the military 
potential of a state would be positively 
destroyed. 


MR. MALIK’S REJOINDER “If you have 
merely a global yardstick,” retorted 
Mr. Malik, “it can be applied in such 
a manner as to bring about the reduc- 
tion of some arms of the service and 
not of others, if it is to be done at the 
discretion of the states affected. There- 
fore, this would actualy not bring 
about a reduction where it matters. 
What we need is a specific statement 
of what reduction is contemplated— 
that is, how much and where.” 

Mr. Moch himself had added a 
novel element by counting the armed 
forces of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France as one global 
total. Therefore there was all the more 
need for a clear indication as to how 
air and naval forces would be affected. 
And, Mr. Malik emphasized to Mr. 
Cohen, this was no “detail.” It was the 
very heart of the matter. If it was not 
made clear, it was useless to talk about 
the remainder of the proposal. 


PROCEDURES LATER Mr. Cohen replied 
that, if the suggested three-power ap- 
proach to the fixing of ceilings were 
accepted, the sponsors would suggest 
procedures by which the states con- 
cerned would agree on the distribution 
of the permitted armed forces among 
stated categories and on the types and 
quantities of armaments that should 
be allowed to support and maintain 
the permitted armed forces. 

Mr. Malik, however, disagreed with 
such an approach, saying that global 
figures for armed forces could not be 
discussed without knowing what the 
components of those figures were. 
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KEEPING THE WORLD INFORMED 
OF UNITED NATIONS ACTIVITIES 


HE United Nations maintains In- 

formation Centres in eighteen 
countries. It is the job of their small 
staffs (from two to six persons) to 
keep their particular segment of the 
world informed of United Nations 
activities. Their locations are deter- 
mined by regional and linguistic con- 
siderations and the varying needs of 
the Member states. 

On this and the following three 
pages their work and purposes are 
described in text and pictures. 

The purpose of the Centres is two- 
fold: to ensure to the people of the 
world the fullest possible information 
on United Nations activities; and to 
keep United Nations Headquarters in- 
formed of the special current needs 
and public opinion of the regions—a 
necessity in planning world-wide in- 
formation services, 

Of all the various activities of the 
Information Centres, the two most 
important functions are, first, to work 
with: governmental and non-govern- 
mental information media, providing 


them with basic information on the 
United Nations for dissemination 
through their own channels and, sec- 
ond, to stimulate and co-operate with 
local activities for spreading informa- 
tion about the United Nations. In doing 
this, the’ Centres have to maintain con- 
tacts with all information services in 
the area to translate and distribute 
press releases, feature and background 
material received from Headquarters 
and from the specialized agencies. 


Among the problems of the Centres 
is supplying information material in 
many languages. The budget of the 
Department of Public Information is 
not sufficient to allow translation and 
printing in all the languages required, 
and until recent years only priority 
projects were possible. Now, mainly 
through the efforts of the Centres, this 
situation is gradually being met 
through the co-operation of govern- 
mental and non-governmental organi- 
zations which are preparing, with the 
Centres’ help, United Nations mate- 
rial at their own expense. The Centres 





CAIRO. In the reference library of the Cairo Information Centre. One of the most important 
activities of the Centres is to act as a reference library for the local press and information media. 
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also assist in the sales promotion of 
United Nations publications and 
periodicals. 

In the field of radio, the Centres 
maintain contact with local broadcast- 
ing systems, stimulating interest in 
coverage of United Nations activities. 
The Centres assist in the production 
and distribution of United Nations 
films and filmstrips, organize film 
showings and exhibits, secure and dis- 
tribute photographs of United Nations 
activities, and arrange distribution of 
other visual materials. 

The contacts which the Centres 
maintain with non-governmental or- 
ganizations and other co-operating 
bodies, such as schools and educa- 
tional agencies, community groups and 
the semi-official Volunteer Educa- 
tional Centres and Volunteer Cor- 
respondent Speakers Units, are im- 
portant, as the Department of Public 
Information must rely heavily on these 
groups. The Centres work with na- 
tional education systems in preparing 
programs of teaching about the United 
Nations; lecture services also are or- 
ganized. 

Students, professors, lecturers, gov- 
ernmental Officials, businessmen, all 
turn to the Information Centres for 
facts about the United Nations, and 
the reference service which is available 
to all is highly valued by its users. 

Special projects for which the Cen- 
tres have regional responsibility in- 
clude publicizing the commemoration 
of United Nations Day and of the 
signing of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights and assistance with 

(continued on page 94) 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 
INFORMATION CENTRES 
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MEXICO. One of the Centres’ duties is liaison with edu- 
cation circles. Here Director Fusoni presents a United 
Nations flag to the regional head of Instituto Unesco. 


MONROVIA. Richard Roussy de Sales, Director, broad- 
casting at the local radio station. All Centres provide 
radio stations with material and encourage them to in- 
clude United Nations material in their broadcasts. 


BUENOS AIRES. (Above) A United Nations 
film being shown at the Centre to second- 
ary school students. Besides showing Unit- 
ed Nations films its work in this field covers 
the distribution, production of films in the 
language of the area, the production of 
documentary films on the United Nations 
or subjects of interest to the Organization; 
undertakes the production locally of film 
strips and visual material for Headquarters. 


RIO DE JANEIRO. (left) Another aspect of 
the Centres’ work—clippings from 196 of 
the local newspapers served in this area 
by sending them press releases, blocks, or 
photos, newsletters, and related material. 
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COPENHAGEN. United Nations Social Wel- 
fare fellows recently met in Copenhagen. 
Some of the fellows selecting United Na- 
tions literature of the Copenhagen Centre. 


a a N 
KARACHI. Picture shows a staff meeting dis- 
cussing information matters. Careful plan- 


ning is necessary to achieve the maximum 
public information from available funds. 


NEW DELHI. (right) The library in this Centre, which is used extensively by pub- 
lic information and government officials, lecturers, students, and journalists. 


BELGRADE (below) A visit to the Centre by the Director-General of UNESCO, 
Jaime Torres Bodet, seen at the head of the table. Besides liaison with spe- 
cialized agencies, governmental and non-governmental organizations, Centres 
provide general services for the Secretariat, and the specialized agencies. 








local fund-raising campaigns for 
UNICEF. 

The Information Centres were set 
up in compliance with a General As- 
sembly directive to establish branch 
offices, to ensure that peoples in all 
parts of the world receive as full in- 
formation as possible about the United 
Nations. Gradually the Department of 
Public Information established _ its 
world-wide network of Centres. In 
1946, Centres were opened in London, 
New Delhi, Copenhagen, and Wash- 
ington, D. C.; during 1947, in Mexico 
City, Paris, Prague, Rio de Janeiro, 
Shanghai, Warsaw, and Geneva. In 
1948, the Department opened Centres 
at Moscow, Sydney, and Buenos Aires. 
An office was opened at Cairo in 1949, 
and in 1950 additional offices were 
opened in Belgrade, Monrovia, and 
Teheran. In 1952, the Information 
Centre at Karachi came into full op- 
eration. 

At the end of June of this year, the 
operation of the Warsaw Information 
Centre was suspended for budgetary 
reasons. 


THE AREAS COVERED 


BELGRADE: Yugoslavia. 

BUENOS AIRES: Argentina, Bolivia, 
Paraguay, and Uruguay. 

CAIRO: Egypt, Ethiopia, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen. 
COPENHAGEN: Denmark, Iceland, Nor- 

way, Sweden, and Finland. 

GENEVA: Switzerland, Germany, Italy, 
Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Austria, Turkey, Greece, 
and Israel. Provides coverage of all 
meetings held at the United Nations 
Office in Geneva. 

KARACHI: Pakistan. 

LONDON: United Kingdom, the Neth- 
erlands, British dependencies, and 
Eire. 

MEXICO CITY: Mexico, Costa Rica, 
Dominican Republic, Cuba, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Pana- 
ma, and El Salvador. 


MONROVIA: Liberia. 


moscow: U.S.S.R., Byelorussian 
S.S.R., and Ukrainian S.S.R. 


NEW DELHI: India, Burma, and Ceylon. 


PARIS: France, French dependencies, 
Belgium, Belgian Congo, and Lux- 
embourg. 


PRAGUE: Czechoslovakia. 
RIO DE JANEIRO: Brazil. 


SHANGHAI: China, Indonesia, the 
the Philippines, and Thailand. 


SYDNEY: Australia and New Zealand. 
TEHERAN: Iran and Afghanistan. 


WASHINGTON: United States of Amer- 
ica. 
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LONDON. A scene in the busy library—people from all over the 

United Kingdom use its facilities. In addition to this and other usual 

information services, the Centre operates a separate travel office 

for Secretariat and government officials on United Nations business. 
business. 


GENEVA. A special 
display of United No- 
tions Day materials. 
The Centre covers 
all United Nations 
meetings held at the 
Palais des Nations. 





PARIS. Picture shows the Centre’s documentation section. The Centres 
maintain files of documents on all phases of United Nations activities. 
These files are frequently consulted by students, research workers, and 
others whose work requires them to seek basic source material. 
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FORCED LABOR HEARINGS 
TO CONTINUE IN GENEVA 


HE Ad Hoc Committee on Forced 

Labor adopted its second progress 
report to the Economic and Social 
Council and to the Governing Body 
of the International Labor Office on 
July 2. 

The Committee’s terms of reference, 
as laid down by the Economic and 
Social Council, are “to study the 
nature and extent of the problem 
raised by the existence in the world 
of systems of forced or ‘corrective’ 
labor, which are employed as a means 
of political coercion or punishment for 
holding or expressing political views, 
and which are on such a scale as to 
constitute an important element in the 
economy of a given country, by ex- 
amining the texts of laws and regula- 
tions and their application in the light 
of the principles referred to above, 
and, if the Committee thinks fit, by 
taking additional evidence into con- 
sideration.” 

The, Chairman, Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, of India, acted also as rap- 
porteur. Mr. Paal Berg, ex-Chief Jus- 
tice of Norway, and Mr. E. Garcia 
Sayan, ex-Foreign Minister of Peru, 
were the other two members of the 
Committee. The latter replaced the 
late Mr. F. F. Palavicini, of Mexico. 
These three members were appointed 
in their individual capacity jointly by 
the Secretary-General and the Direc- 
tor-General of the International Labor 
Office. 


GENERAL PROGRAM The first session of 
the Committee, which was held in 
Geneva in October of last year, laid 
down a general program for the com- 
pletion of this task. The second ses- 
sion, which occupied the month of 
June in New York, was devoted pri- 
marily to a study of the relevant 
documentation, including the texts of 
basic laws and regulations of over 60 
countries in the world, The represen- 
tatives of several non-governmental or- 
ganizations also testified before the 
Committee concerning documentation 
which they had submitted. 

In commencing its study of the 
nature and extent of the problem of 
forced labor during this session, the 
Committee had before it 42 replies to 
the questionnaire which it had pre- 
viously transmitted to all governments. 
It expressed the hope that govern- 
ments which had not yet replied would 
do so before the third session. The 
Committee also studied a large amount 
of documentation and evidence from 
governments and non-governmental or- 
ganizations relating to various allega- 
tions which had been made during the 
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discussion of this problem in the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. Documenta- 
tion relating to over 50 countries, 
which was assembled by the Secre- 
tariat on the basis of the Committee’s 
instructions, was another important 
source of information on the subject. 
Finally, the Committee examined 
memoranda, documentary evidence, 
and communications from numerous 
non-governmental organizations and 
private individuals. The Committee has 
asked the Secretariat to analyze and, 
insofar as possible, to supplement this 
documentation and evidence. 

In the course of the session, Mr. 
Berg submitted to the Committee a 
preliminary study on the voluminous 
documentation concerning African 
countries and territories. Mr. Garcia 
Sayan made a similar regional study 
of the documentation and of the al- 
legations made in the Economic 
and Social Council concerning Latin 
American countries. 


ORGANIZATIONS HEARD After examining 
the memoranda of various non-govern- 
mental and private organizations, the 
Committee decided to hear further 
explanations and testimony from a 
number of representatives and private 
individuals. Nine organizations were 
heard during the recent session and 
five or six more will be heard at 
its next session. The Committee 
emphasized that its final con- 
clusions would be mainly based on 
documentary evidence, particularly the 
relevant laws and regulations already 
before it, and that the hearings would 
merely serve to clarify certain points 
connected with this documentary ma- 
terial and would illustrate the applica- 
tion of these laws and regulations. In 
view of the fact that the contribution 
of the witnesses would play a rela- 
tively minor role and since the Com- 
mittee had before it unpublished docu- 
mentary evidence of a much wider 
scope than that referred to by the wit- 
nesses, it decided to conduct these 
hearings in closed session. The or- 
ganizations which had requested a 
hearing in New York had produced 
evidence relating only to the Soviet 
Union and a number of other countries 
in Eastern Europe, whereas the Com- 
mittee’s purpose was to undertake this 
inquiry on a universal basis. At its 
Geneva session the Committee will 
hear testimony concerning forced 
labor in other countries. 

Having completed a_ preliminary 
study of the vast amount of docu- 
mentation and evidence which had 

(Continued on page 106) 
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DISCRIMINATION, MINORITIES SUB- 
COMMISSION TO HOLD 1952 SESSION 


HE Sub-Commission on Preven- 

tion of Discrimination and Pro- 
tection of Minorities, a subsidiary of 
the Human Rights Commission, will 
hold a session in 1952. The decision 
to convene a session was taken by the 
Economic and Social Council June 26, 
in a resolution noting the General 
Assembly’s recommendation to this 
effect. The Assembly had invited the 
Council to reconsider its earlier deci- 


sion to discontinue the Sub-Com- 
mission. 
The draft resolution before the 


Council, presented by the Social Com- 
mittee’s Chairman, Jiri Nosek, Czech- 
oslovakia, authorized the Sub-Com- 
mission to continue its work and de- 
cide to convene a session in 1952. It 
requested the Sub-Commission to 
take up its work where it left off, 
with special emphasis on the preven- 
tion of discrimination of any kind. 
The Human Rights Commission was 
invited to consider at its ninth session 
the reports of the fourth and fifth 
sessions of the Sub-Commission and 
to report to the Council. 

Because the Commission devoted 
nearly all of its eighth session to 
drafting the two covenants on econo- 
mic, social and cultural rights and 
civil and political rights, it had had 
no opportunity to consider the report 
of the Sub-Commission’s fourth ses- 
sion. With this in mind, France and 
the United Kingdom, in a joint amend- 
ment, proposed to defer the session of 
the Sub-Commission until the Com- 
mission could study the reports (as 
soon as possible) and récommend to 
the Council terms of reference and 
future work of the Sub-Commission 
in time to convene a session in 1953. 

It would be impractical to hold a 


session of the Sub-Commission in 
1952, C. A. G. Meade contended, 
without prior consideration of the 


Sub-Commission’s report and recom- 
mendations on it by the Commission, 
of which it is a subsidiary. 

Barthelemy Epinat, France, as- 
serted that terms of reference of the 
Sub-Commission must be _ revised 
by the Commission. a position sup- 
ported by Robert Fenaux, Belgium. 
Also opposing a 1952 session was 
Cheng Paonan, China, who said that 
since the General Assembly had not 
foreseen that the Commission would 
again delay consideration of the Sub- 
Commission’s report, strict implemen- 
tation of its resolution was not de- 
manded, 

But to Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat, 
Uruguay, the resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly was mandatory on the 
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Council, to be followed to the letter. 
He supported the Social Committee’s 
draft resolution. 


SWEDISH AMENDMENT Also favoring a 
session of the Sub-Commission in 
1952, but on different terms from 
those proposed in the draft resolution, 
was Richard Sterner, Sweden. The 
joint France-United Kingdom amend- 
ment requested the Human Rights 
Commission to study the Sub-Com- 
mission’s reports in the light of a 
descriptive list to be prepared by the 
Secretary-General of relevant projects 
and programs. The Swedish amend- 
ment, calling for a session this year, 
requested the Sub-Commission to pre- 
pare a report “on future work” in the 
field, considering the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s list. Since it had been decided 
to revive the Sub-Commission, Mr. 
Sterner said, he favored limiting its 
session to consideration of future 
plans of work based ‘on information 
acquired by the Secretariat. 

Stefan Boratynski, Poland, offered 
support to the Swedish amendment if 
the language would indicate that the 
Sub-Commission would not be limited 
to suggesting revised terms of reference 
but could also carry on the work it 
had interrupted. He wanted the Sub- 
Commission to continue its work 
“with special emphasis on the preven- 
tion of discrimination.” Mr. Boratyn- 
ski described the joint France-United 
Kingdom amendment as a last ditch 
attempt to prevent the Sub-Commis- 
sion from doing its work by postpon- 
ing its next session until the Commis- 
sion had worked out its terms of 
reference, a course which might easily 
delay the session until 1954. Saying 
that he was attempting to forestall any 
adjournment of the Sub-Commission’s 
session indefinitely, Mr. Boratynski 
moved a counter-amendment calling 
for a session in 1952. 

Support for the 1952 session on 
various terms was expressed by José 
Ingles, of the Philippines, Jean Le 
Sage, of Canada, Himayatullah Far- 
oukhi, of Pakistan, Walter Kotschnig, 
of the United States, José Gorostiza, 
of Mexico, and P, D. Morozov, of the 
U.S.S.R. 

With such a majority opposing 
them, Mr. LeSage urged France and 
the United Kingdom, in the interest 
of agreement, to withdraw _ their 
amendment. Then, he said, the 
Swedish amendment, when amended 
to include the Polish provision that 
the Commission continue its work, 
could be moved to the draft resolution 
itself. 





Mr. Sterner had no objection to 
directing the Sub-Commission “to 
continue its work,” but he felt that 
the first item on the agenda should 
be preparation of future work. As for 
the procedure, Mr. Sterner said that 
if the joint France-United Kingdom 
amendment, to which his amendment 
was submitted, was withdrawn, he 
would maintain his text as an amend- 
ment to the Social Committee’s draft 
and would like to add the operative 
paragraph in the joint amendment 
referring to UNESCO to his amendment. 

The words “with special emphasis 
on prevention of discrimination of any 
kind” were proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Swedish amendment by 
Mr. Boratynski. Mr, Sterner opposed 
the suggestion On the ground that the 
Sub-Commission would then face two 
tasks at the same time. 


PROCEDURE A point of procedure was 
raised here by Mr. Morozov. Sweden 
could not withdraw its amendment 
to the France-United Kingdom amend- 
ment, he said, so long as the joint 
amendment was before the Council. 
Furthermore, he said, as long as 
Poland had proposed an amendment 
to it, the Swedish amendment could 
not be withdrawn, Mr. Morozov 
sought indication of their intentions 
from the French and United Kingdom 
representatives. 

Clearly now the majority of the 
Council favored holding a session of 
the Sub-Commission in 1952, and Mr. 
Meade and Mr. Epinat withdrew their 
joint amendment. Mr. Meade noted 
with satisfaction the incorporation in 
the Swedish amendment of the para- 
graph relating to UNESCO. Mr. Epinat 
hoped that the withdrawal would fa- 
cilitate discussion. 

Hussein Ali, Pakistan, Council 
President, ruled that on the with- 
drawal of the joint amendment, the 
Polish amendment also fell, and the 
Swedish amendment applied to the 
draft resolution of the Social Com- 
mittee. 

The proposal now before the Coun- 
cil provided that the session should be 
held in 1952, requested the Sub-Com- 
mission to continue its work and to 
report in the light of the Secretary- 
General’s descriptive list, and invited 
UNESCO to keep up its work on edu- 
mational methods to overcome preju- 
dice and discriminatory attitudes. 

Mr. Morozov, gratified that the 
Council had agreed to continue the 
Sub-Commission this year, spoke for 
the draft resolution clause stressing 
the need for special emphasis on the 
prevention of discrimination. The 
adoption of the Swedish amendment, 
he felt, might restrict the Sub-Com- 
mission’s activities to preparing a 
program for future work. 
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Here Mr. Cheng Paonan, China, 
moved cloture of debate. Mr. Kotsch- 
nig, citing the large number of amend- 
ments before the Council, was joined 
by Mr. LeSage in opposing. The mo- 
tion was rejected 13 to 1, 4 abstaining. 

On continuation of debate, Mr. 
Gorostiza, Mexico, supported reten- 
tion of the phrase “with special em- 
phasis on the prevention of discrim- 
ination of any kind,” pointing out 
that it was originally proposed in the 
Social Committee by his delegation. 

Mauro Méndez, Philippines, con- 
cerned lest the Swedish amendment be 
interpreted as limiting resumption of 
the Sub-Commission’s work to the 
1952 session, suggested clarification 
by adding to the Sub-Commission’s 
directive to continue its work the 
phrase “relating to the prevention of 
discrimination and the protection of 
minorities.” 

No objection being raised to a mo- 
tion by Mr. Meade, United Kingdom, 
to close debate, the President put to a 
vote the question of including the 
words “for the prevention of discrim- 
ination and the protection of minori- 
ties” in the Swedish amendment, as 
suggested by the Philippines. 

Before the Council voted, Mr. 
Boratynski offered to withdraw his re- 
quest for inclusion of the words “with 
special emphasis on the prevention oj 
discrimination of any kind” if the 
Philippines representatives would 
agree to complete the directive to the 
Sub-Commission with the words “in 
accordance with General Assembly 
resolution 532 B (VI).” 


VOTING Mr. Méndez accepted the 
proposal and the addition to the 
Swedish amendment was adopted 10 
to 5, 3 abstentions. 

Mr. Meade voted against adoption 
because the amendment repeated the 
General Assembly resolution, an un- 
necessary use of language; Mr. Farou- 
khi, Pakistan, abstained because he 
thought that it would be sufficient to 
invite the Sub-Commission, whose 
field of action was well known, to 
continue its work; Mr. Epinat, France, 
voted against the text because he 
could not imagine that a Sub-Com- 
mission which had been set up 
specially to prevent discrimination and 
to protect minorities could deal with 
any other question than those two 
matters. 

The President then put to the vote 
the Swedish amendment as modified. 
It was adopted 14 to 0, 4 abstaining, 
and the complete amended text of the 
draft resolution of the Social Com- 
mittee was adopted 16 to 0, with 2 
abstentions. 

The Secretariat has set tentative 
dates for the Sub-Commission’s ses- 
sion of September 22 to October 3, 
during which time the Sub-Commis- 
sion will continue its work and pre- 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
APPROVES INFORMATION STUDIES 


ECALLING that the General As- 

sembly has proclaimed that free- 
dom of information is a fundamental 
right and is the touchstone of all free- 
doms to which the United Nations is 
consecrated, the Economic and Social 
Council, on June 13, decided to ap- 
point, for an experimental period of 
one year, and in a personal capacity, 
a rapporteur on matters relating to 
freedom of information. 

The rapporteur, to be designated by 
the Council, will co-operate with the 
Secretary-General, the specialized 
agencies, particularly the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, and the profession- 
al organizations concerned, both na- 
tional and international, and will pre- 
pare a report for submission to the 
Council in 1953 covering major con- 
temporary problems and_ develop- 
ments in the field of freedom of in- 
formation, together with recommenda- 
tions regarding practical action which 
might be taken by the Council in 
order to surmount those obstacles to 
the fuller enjoyment of freedom of 
information which can be surmounted 
at the present time. 

In the resolution appointing the rap- 
porteur, the Council also decided to 
include on its agenda for 1953 an 
item on freedom of information, to 
review problems in the light of this 
report. 

The resolution appointing the rap- 
porteur was a revision of one of five 
Social Committee proposals presented 
to the Council by Jiri Nosek, Chair- 
man. Before taking up discussion of 
specific articles, the Council agreed 
to a general debate on the question of 
freedom of information. 


DISTORTION Vasily M. Zonov, U.S.S.R., 
said that he had_ spoken only 
briefly in the Social Committee, hav- 
ing reserved the right to submit his 
Government's views in detail to the 
Council. The Social Committee, Mr. 
Zonov said, had not complied with 
its mandate nor did the decision con- 





pare a report for the Commission in 
the light of the Secretary-General’s 
descriptive list of projects and pro- 
grams of the United Nations in the 
field of prevention of discrimination 
and protection of minorities. 

The resolution also invites the Hu- 
man Rights Commission to consider 
the reports of the Sub-Commission at 
its next session and to report to the 
Council; and invites UNESCO to con- 
tine its work on the best eduational 
methods to combat the problems the 
Sub-Commission deals with. 


tained in its report really encourage 
the free exchange of information in 
the wold. For example, the Com- 
mittee had not actually studied the 
Sub-Commission’s draft resolution IV 
but had preferred to postpone it 
without taking any further action. 
The Committee members, he said, had 
been not at all keen for paragraph 6 
of the operative part of the draft 
resolution because the paragraph- 
in his delegation’s view one of the 
most important ever drafted by the 
Sub-Commission with respect to that 
particular topic—called for the con- 
sideration of effective measures to 
combat false and distorted news and 
any kind of propaganda which might 
produce or accentuate a threat to 
peace or be harmful to friendly rela- 
tions between nations, 

Mr. Zonov recalled that on Novem- 
ber 3, 1947, the General Assembly 
had adopted a_ resolution entitled 
“Measures to be taken against propa- 
ganda and the inciters of a new war.” 
That resolution had clearly indicated 
the policy which the United Nations 
ought to have followed in the matter 
of freedom of information. It was the 
Council’s duty to adopt a resolution 
reminding Member states and the 
press of the categorical terms of the 
General Assembly's resolution. 


PROPOSAL The U.S.S.R. resolution, set- 
ting the Council the task of combating 
nazi, fascist and any other propaganda 
of aggression and war likely to pro- 
voke a threat to peace, proposed study 
of certain questions with a view to 
submitting practical recommendations 
to the General Assembly to ensure 
that: 

The General Assembly resolution is 
carried into effect. 

The use of freedom of information 
(speech, press, artistic expression) for 
propagating fascist ideology and arous- 
ing enmity between nations, for racial 
discrimination and dissemination of 
slanderous rumors and false and dis- 
torted information is not tolerated. 

The development of friendly rela- 
tions between nations is encouraged 
with the assistance of truthful and 
objective information, independent of 
private monopolies, trusts and syndi- 
cates. 

The United States press, Mr. Zonov 
said, was calling for war and threat- 
ened with the atom bomb all countries 
which refused to do as Washington 
decreed. 

Citing various United States publi- 
cations, Mr, Zonov asserted that the 
United Nations could not tolerate sit- 
uations such as existed in South Africa 
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and the United States, where the press 
was used to spread doctrines of racial 
superiority based on contempt and 
hatred and where lynching was a nor- 
mal procedure which failed to elicit 
any protests. 

Monopoly, Mr. Zonov said, was the 
salient characteristic of the United 
States press as exemplified by certain 
wire services which reflected only the 
point of view of leading business cir- 
cles whose sole interest was to foster 
war propaganda. 

Yet, Mr. Zonov said, neither the 
Council nor the Sub-Commission on 
Freedom of Information had done 
anything to curb that virtual buying 
out of new agencies. 

The Soviet press, he said, played an 
entirely different part. It concentrated 
on the work of the Soviet people and 
on their struggle to maintain peace 
and friendly relations among peoples. 
It did not publish any agressive arti- 
cles. It had endorsed the Peace Rally 
and had passed legislation whereby 
war propaganda becomes a crime and 
war propagandists deemed criminals. 


UNITED STATES VIEWS Walter Kotschnig, 
United States, describing Mr. Zonov’s 
speech as sheer propaganda, asked 
how, if the United Press was monopo- 
listic, one would describe the Soviet 
press. While the American press some- 
times published statements which it 
would have done better not to print, 
thousands of newspapers and periodi- 
cals in the United States gave evidence 
of the American people’s fervent 
desire to maintain peace. Mr. Zonov 
had mentioned an American news- 
paper critical of the government, but 
in the Soviet Union there was not one 
single opposition paper. 

Mr. Kotschnig cited articles in 
Soviet publications which, he said, 
gave a distorted picture of life in the 
United States, their tone hardly one 
befitting information designed to pro- 
mote friendly relations and under- 
standing between peoples. 

Jan Galewicz, Poland, expressed 
suprise at hearing an appeal for peace 
and the struggle against fascism de- 
scribed as mere propaganda. It was 
sheer hypocrisy, he said, for certain 
governments to try to evade responsi- 
bility for war mongering by invoking 
the principle of freedom of the press. 
When representatives of capitalist 
countries talked about freedom of the 
press, he asserted, they had in mind 
freedom for the press lords. 

Salvador Lépez, Philippines, re- 
garded the U.S.S.R. resolution as 
superflous, since principles which had 
already been adopted by the General 
Assembly did not need to be re- 
affirmed. If the draft aimed at im- 
plementing a General Assembly reso- 
lution, Mr. Lopez could not see how 
respect for recognized principles was 
to be ensured, as the draft did not 
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include any definite proposal to that 
effect. 


IDEOLOGY Disagreeing with the 
U.S.S.R. contention that free expres- 
sion of an ideology could be opposed, 
Azmi Bey, Egypt, said that an ideology 
was a fact, a conviction, and he could 
not admit that anyone who expressed 
a conviction should be silenced. One 
prohibition brought others in its train 
and after the prohibition of certain 
fascist or nazi ideologies, other 
ideologies such as communism or 
imperalism might also be prohibited. 

Richard Sterner, Sweden, observed 
that obstacles to freedom of informa- 
tion were raised by all countries and 
were generally greater where informa- 
tion was a state monopoly. It was 
regrettable that the press paid special 
attention to the risks of war but he 
did not believe that the press could 
be forbidden to throw light on inter- 
national differences. 


VOTING Mr. Zonov requested a roll- 
call vote on the operative parts of his 
resolution. All were rejected and 
Amjad Ali, Pakistan, President, in- 
voked rule 63 of the rules of pro- 
cedure whereby a proposal is con- 
siderd rejected as a whole if all 
Operative parts have been rejected. 


RAPPORTEUR Turning to the Social 
Committee’s draft resolution calling 
for a study of the obstacles to freedom 
of expression, the Council considered 
a joint amendment, submitted by 
Belgium, France and the United States, 
which would substitute for the Secre- 
tary-General a rapporteur in a per- 
sonal capacity to make the study. 

Jacques Kayser, France, criticized 
the Social Committee’s resolution on 
the ground that it merely referred in 
general terms to the specialized agen- 
cies, leaving out UNESCO which was 
most concerned with the question. 
Furthermore, he doubted that the 
Secretariat could deal with all the im- 
portant problems which arose in a 
study of freedom of information. The 
Secretariat could study technical 
problems but some problems, for ex- 
ample the inequality of information 
media in various countries of the 
world, were primarily political prob- 
lems and thus beyond the Secretariat’s 
power. The French delegation in the 
Social Committee had agreed to an 
Egyptian proposal setting up a com- 
mittee of experts to carry out the in- 
vestigation but the Committee had re- 
jected that proposal. France had then 
supported a United States proposal to 
set up a rapporteur. 

That the Social Committee had 
recommended the Council to adopt the 
draft resolution was regretted by Azmi 
Bey, Egypt, because its effect was to 
abolish the Sub-Commission on Free- 
dom of the Press, a group whose work 
he praised. The principal aim of the 





resolution under consideration, he said, 
was to encourage the study of devel- 
opments in freedom of information. 
These developments he felt could be 
divided into categories: administrative, 
legislative and practices in force. On 
the first two he agreed that a rap- 
porteur would be able to get informa- 
tion from governments. On practices 
in force, however, he thought the rap- 
porteur would not have adequate fa- 
cilities for study. 

Robert Fenaux, Belgium, noted that 
in principle it was the function of the 
United Nations to draw up a balance 
sheet of the situation in the sphere of 
freedom of information and the bal- 
ance sheet could be prepared by the 
Secretariat. It was also, however, the 
function of the United Nations to 
make practical suggestions and when 
such suggestions involved political con- 
siderations they might fall outside the 
scope of the Secretariat’s work. He 
agreed to the compromise of appoint- 
ing a rapporteur. 


ALTERNATIVES The three alternatives 
open to the Committee, said Richard 
Sterner, Sweden, were that the report 
should be prepared by a committee, a 
rapporteur, or the Secretary-General. 
If a committee were appointed, it 
would have all shades of political 
opinion represented on it but it had 
bcome apparent that the work of such 
a body would be hampered by the 
very difference in political views. As 
for the Secretary-General, it might be 
argued that he did not have sufficient 
political authority to undertake the 
function satisfactorily, but the Secre- 
tary-General had precisely the amount 
of authority the Council wished him 
to have. He would support the pro- 
posal for the Secretary-General, but 
if that Were rejected, would support 
the proposal for a rapporteur. Regard- 
less of the alternative chosen, he said, 
whoever was appointed should have 
sufficient power to work effectively. 

George Davidson, Canada, said he 
realized that it would be easier for a 
rapporteur to act as a free agent and 
to have unimpeded conversations with 
governments and he preferred that 
arrangement to having the Secretary- 
General make the report. 


EXPERTS A panel of experts was fa- 
vored by Salvador Lépez, Philippines. 
It was more likely, he said, that the 
differing concepts of freedom of in- 
formation would be represented in 
such a group and its members acting 
in their capacity as experts could en- 
gage more freely in an informal ex- 
change of views. The appointment of 
a rapporteur would not ensure that 
the Secretariat’s studies produced bet- 
ter solutions and practical recom- 
mendations. Moreover, it was unwise 
to place so much responsibility on one 
person in so delicate a matter. 
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Mr. Kayser, France, said that the 
appointment of the rapporteur was 
only an experiment, though he hoped 
it would work out. If it proved un- 
satisfactory, the Council could always 
turn to other proposals. 

Mr. Zonov, U.S.S.R., said the ap- 
pointment of a rapporteur would not 
be an advance. The point at issue was 
not whether a rapporteur should be 
appointed, The situation could only 
be improved if the Council adopted 
serious substantive recommendations 
of the type which he had proposed. 

The draft resolution, as amended, 
was adopted by 12 to 3, with 3 
abstentions. 


RIGHT OF CORRECTION The Counci! also 
considered a French amendmeni 
which would have opened for signa- 
ture a Convention on the international 
right of correction. The Convention 
pledges Member states to help correct 
“false or distorted” news reports.) 
There is no compulsion on newspapers 
or other publications to print correc- 
tions, but signatory governments are 
obliged to circulate corrections which 
they have received from foreign gov- 
ernments asserting that a “false or 
distorted” news dispatch threatened 
to injure its relations with other states, 
its national prestige or dignity. 

Mr. Kayser said he would not raise 
the vital question of correction be- 
cause it had already been discussed in 
the Social Committee. In view, how- 
ever, of the importance he attached 
to the Council’s action he asked for a 
roll call vote. The amendment was 
rejected, 9 to 5, 4 abstaining. 

Seeking wider publicity for United 
Nations activities, the Council recom- 
mended to the General Assembly that 
it urge governments to give the widest 
possible dissemination to United Na- 
tions resolutions through customary 
channels. 


The Council also invited the Secre- 
tary-General, in conjunction with 
UNESCO, to study means of encourag- 
ing and developing independent do- 
mestic information agencies. 

In another resolution, the Secretary- 
General was requested to communicate 
the draft International Code of 
Ethics for journalists (see BULLETIN, 
vol. XII, no. 7) to national and inter- 
national professional associations and 
information enterprises. The Council 
noted the opinion of organizations that 
further work on the code should be 
done by professionals without govern- 
ment interference. The Council re- 
quest says the United Nations might 
co-operate in organizing an interna- 
tional conference to draw up a code 
of ethics. 
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BACTERIAL WEAPONS (Continued from page 80) 


Mr. Santa Cruz also rejected the 
epithet of “Anglo-American bloc” 
which Mr. Malik had used to describe 
the majority of ten of the eleven 
members of the Council. 


U.S.S.R. REPLY In reply to Mr. Gross, 
Mr. Malik declared that all the repre- 
sentatives of the countries which had 
ratified the Protocol had reaffirmed 
their loyalty to it and declared that 
they had abstained from voting, not 
because they scorned the Protocol and 
the U.S.S.R. proposal, as Mr. Gross 
had contended, but because they were 
provoked into doing so by the United 
States representative. 

Apart from the U.S.S.R. proposal, 
no other formal proposals had been 
submitted. Mr. Gross had not sub- 
mitted a proposal, although he had 
promised to do se. The result was 
that he had forced his colleagues’ 
hand. They followed his lead, but at 
the last minute his nerve failed and 
he placed them in an awkward and 
ridiculous situation. 


Mr. Gross had referred to the Kel- 
logg Pact, which did not prevent Hit- 
ler from unleashing the Second World 
War. That Pact, however, and a de- 
sire for peace had united all the peace- 
loving peoples into a single coalition 
which wrung Hitler’s neck and des- 
patched the Hitlerite aggressors to 
the gallows, driving Hitler himself to 
suicide. That only proved how right 
were those who believed that old 
agreements, if their purpose was to 
strengthen the peace, were useful, ef- 
fective, and should be fulfilled. 


Mr. Gross had stated that the 
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United States was following a policy 
of peace based on strength, but that 
was Hitler’s motto. It was a danger- 
out course which the peoples of the 
world were not prepared to follow. 

Mr. Malik remarked that Chile, 
with some reservations, and Brazil 
had just concluded military alliances 
with the United States. Brazil had 
given the United States militarists a 
free hand to establish military bases. 

In reply to this, Mr. Santa Cruz 
asserted that Chile had not entered 
into any military alliance with the 
United States or any other country, 
nor had it any international under- 
takings relating to its own security 
or collective security, other than those 
deriving from the United Nations 
Charter and membership in the Or- 
ganization of American States. 

In a brief intervention, Mr. Gross 
emphasized that he had said that se- 
curity had to be based on “strength 
and safeguards” — that no reliance 
could be placed on treaties which did 
not contain effective machinery for 
the elimination of weapons of mass 
destruction—and that there was a 
world of difference between “strength” 
and “force,” for the United States be- 
lieved that with strength it would be 
unnecessary to use force, 

However, commented Mr. Malik, 
irrespective of how Mr. Gross inter- 
preted his own statement, the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State of the 
United States had declared long be- 
fore that the policy of the United 
States was a policy of force. 

Thus ended the discussion of the 
U.S.S.R. proposal regarding the Gen- 
eva Protocol. 









Mr. Lie holds a press conference at the Belgian Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Brussels June 25. 
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PROGRESS OF SOCIAL JUSTICE 
DESPITE INTERNATIONAL TENSION 


By DAVID A. MORSE 


Director-General International Labor Organization 


HE thirty-fifth International Labor 

Conference, which met in the Pal- 
ace of Nations, Geneva in June, 
attracted 654 delegates and advisers 
from 60 of the International Labor 
Organization’s 66 member countries. 
In addition, there were 40 observers 
and representatives of international or- 
ganizations, so that the total number 
of partisants was 694, a new record. 
The Conference devoted 14 plenary 
sittings to the general debate on the 
Director-General’s annual report. A 
total of 107 Government, employer, 


and worker representatives — includ- 
ing 12 ministers of national govern- 
ments — took part. 


I was particularly impressed by the 
manner in which one speaker after 
another from the “giving” countries, 
if I may so call them, stressed the 
anxiety of his Government to con- 
tribute as fully as possible to ILO’s 
technical assistance work. Several 
Governments talked of the efforts they 
are making to release qualified experts. 
Moreover, every expert returning from 
technical assistance assignments as- 
sured me that he had learned a great 
deal during his work. It is therefore 
not only the receiving country that 
benefits. 

In technical assistance each coun- 
try has something to give, something 
to receive. No one country or group 
of countries has a monopoly of ex- 
perience or wisdom. This is one en- 
deavor in which we can all be partners. 

The debate showed that ILo must 
be ready and able to adapt itself 
quickly to the changing needs of the 
world. Many speakers emphasized that 
the greatest challenge today is the 
lack of balance between developed 
and under-developed countries. The 
responsibility of 1Lo in redressing this 
unbalance cannot be evaded. 

Technical assistance is one of the 
most effective ways of meeting this 
responsibility. It was for this reason 
that I suggested in 1949 that ILO’s 
operational activities should be great- 
ly extended, and I am today more 
than ever convinced that our task can- 
not be acéomplished by legislation 
alone. 

I was greatly encouraged by the 
assurance given by Governments that 
they are willing to receive ILO Fellows 
in increasing numbers. This training is 
as important as the sending of foreign 
experts. I hope that it will be possible 
to expand 1Lo’s fellowship program 
greatly during the coming years. I 
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am confident from the statements 
made during this debate that co-opera- 
tion will be readily forthcoming. 


RECIPIENTS [t cannot be too often 
stressed that the value of technical 
assistance depends largely on the ef- 
forts of the recipient country. The 
debate showed that Governments and 
employers and workers are now fully 
aware of that, and we can draw 
strength trom the determination ex- 
pressed by recipient Governments to 
match with their own efforts the as- 
sistance they receive. If this determin- 
ation is maintained, the technical 
assistance program will succeed, 

Many speakers stressed the need 
for giving assistance in the form of 
equipment. They pointed out that ex- 
pert advice often cannot be followed 
because of lack of necessary equip- 
ment and supplies. The relevant regu- 
lations have already been rendered 
more flexible, and I hope it will be 
possible to do still more in this di- 
rection. 

ILo’s technical assistance activities 
cover all aspects of our work — 
social security, industrial relations, 
conditions of work, piacement and 
training of labor, and so on. But so- 
cial justice acquires content and sig- 
nificance only when basic human needs 
are satisfied and material standards 
of living are rising sufficiently rapid- 
ly. I do not believe that social aspira- 
tions are limited to material things. 
But freedom, democracy, collective 
bargaining, and private enterprise are 
empty concepts to men who are under- 
fed, illiterate and diseased, and who 
live in slums and hovels. That is why 
I have always urged a positive, ag- 
gressive, and practical attack against 
the causes of social injustice — and 
urged that we go into the field and 
among the people to carry out this 
attack. That is why higher productiv- 
ity is one of the central objectives of 
this organization. 


OBSTACLES The technical obstacles to 
increasing productivity are serious 
enough — but fortunately we have 


a great store of experience steadily 
enriched by adventurous technical re- 
search. Much more serious are the 
apathy and even opposition to rising 
productivity which appear in different 
quarters. Increasing productivity re- 
quires a vigorous search for improve- 
ments, and enthusiasm in their appli- 
cation. 

But unhappily this vigor and en- 





thusiasm are too often lacking. Some- 
times it is a matter of sheer inertia; 
people lack the energy and initiative 
to adopt new methods. Sometimes 
they fear, rightly or wrongly, that in- 
creasing productivity will bring un- 
employment for certain groups of 
workers, or inadequate rewards; or 
that it will make existing plants out 
of date, or interfere with the existing 
organization and control of produc- 
tion. 

It is to meet just these kinds of 
problems that this and other interna- 
tional Organizations exist. The key to 
increased productivity lies in the indi- 
vidual factories, shops, farms, and 
offices, where the attitudes of workers 
and of employers, and their ability 
to co-operate, are vital in determining 
whether or not there shall be a real 
drive for higher productivity, That 
is why we have thought it imperative 
to organize this year an expert exam- 
ination of the factors which may 
block the industrial application of tech- 
nical improvements, This meeting of 
experts can yield vastly significant re- 
sults. Above all, it should strengthen 
and render more effective the techni- 
cal assistance we are giving in this 
field. 

I believe it is worth noting that the 
emphasis that ILO is placing on opera- 
tional activities is not at the expense 
of our legislative work. 

The Conference adopted six inter- 
national agreements — three conven- 
tions and three recommendations. 


AGREEMENTS The new conventions 
covered three subjects—social security, 
maternity protection, and holidays 
with pay for workers in agriculture. 
One of the recommendations is design- 
ed to promote co-operation between 
employers and workers at the level of 
the plant or undertakings, The others 
supplemented the conventions on ma- 
ternity protection and agricultural 
holidays. 

The new conventions will require 
Governments which ratify them to as- 
sure the application of certain mini- 
mum standards of social security pro- 
tection; to assure maternity leave of 
at least 12 weeks and other forms of 
maternity protection; and to assure 
that agricultural workers are granted 
an annual holiday with pay after a 
period of continuous service with the 
same employer. 

The recommendation on employer- 
worker co-operation declares that “ap- 
propriate steps should be taken to 
promote consultation and co-operation 
between employers and workers at 
the level of the undertaking on mat- 
ters of mutual concern not within 
the scope of collective bargaining ma- 
chinery, Or not normally dealt with 
by other machinery concerned with 
the determination of terms and con- 
ditions of employment.” 
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Approval of the three conventions 
raised to 103 the total number ap- 
proved by ILO since its establishment 
in 1919, More than 1,300 ratifications 
of conventions have been deposited. 
Acceptance of the recommendations 
brought to 95 the total of such in- 
struments voted to date, 

The Conference also approved a 
resolution recommending — standards 
governing the employment of young 
persons in underground coal mining, 
agreeing on a minimum age of 16 
years. It voted to consider a recom- 
mendation on the subject at next 
year’s conference. 

It gave preliminary consideration to 
international regulations to protect the 
health of workers in places of em- 
ployment, approved a series of con- 
clusions designed to provide a basis 
for these regulations, and decided to 
place the question on next year’s 
agenda with a view to the adoption 
of either (1) a convention supple- 
mented by a recommendation, or (2) 
a recommendation. 


RESOLUTIONS The delegates also ap- 
proved, without any votes in opposi- 
tion, a declaration asserting that it 
“is essential for the trade union move- 
ment in each country to preserve its 
freedom and independence so as to be 
in a position to carry forward its eco- 
nomic and social mission regardless 
of political changes.” 

In another resolution, they expres- 
sed satisfaction with ILO’s program of 
technical assistance to under-develop- 
ed countries, and called for its further 
extension. 

They also called upon countries, in 
a third resolution, to make every ef- 
fort, “both national and international, 
more particularly through their mu- 
tual relations in the field of economics 
and trade, to secure that adequate re- 
sources are progressively available for 
the effective prosecution in all coun- 
tries of the aims and objectives of ILo 
in conditions of freedom and security.” 

The Conference elected Jose de 
Segadas Vianna, Brazilian Minister of 
Labor, Industry and Commerce, as its 
president, and the following vice- 
presidents: Vyankatesh V. Dravid, of 
India, representing Governments; 
Julio B. Pons, of Uruguay, represent- 
ing the employers; and Georges P. 
Delaney, of the United States, repre- 
senting the workers. 


REARMAMENT There are those who 
think that in a world of tension, fear, 
rearmament and open conflicts, it is 
unreal even to talk of social justice. 
Speaker after speaker at the Confer- 
ence answered such doubts by empha- 
sizing that the threat of war, far from 
lessening the need for social action, 
increases it and makes it even more 
vital for the survival of the world. 
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They stressed the paramount need 
of continuing efforts for social pro- 
gress, even when large resources have 
to be diverted to other ends. 

Social programs iri many countries 
have had to be restricted, as resources 
were diverted to other purposes. I have 
felt these restrictions here too, for ILO 
is a sensitive gauge of social progress 
in every country and records _ its 
advances and withdrawals in the mo- 
mentum of its own work. 

Never before has it been so urgent 
that 110 make every effort to translate 
its ideals into realities. Never before 
has it been so important that we make 
that additional eftort necessary to un- 
derstand the other man’s point of view 


CIVIL AVIATION 


and to hold fast to the underlying 
community of purpose. 

ILo cannot alone obtain peace. 
Other international forces and agencies 
must play their parts—and we must 
join hands and forces, one with the 
other. But I do believe that we and the 
ideals for which we stand can play a 
predominant role. | have never held 
the view that those who founded 1Lo 
believed that its objectives could be 
achieved by a narrow and insular tech- 
nical approach. They believed in its 
mission in the moral sense, and in the 
solidarity which could be developed 
as between governments, workers and 
employers. Therein — still lies our 
strength — and our hope! 


ORGANIZATION 


REPORTS TO COUNCIL 


ENERAL appreciation of the In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation’s achievements came from all 
the members of the Economic and 
Social Council who took part in the 
discussion of 1CAO’s report on June 30. 
As Miss Meagher of Canada pointed 
out, all the technical annexes to the 
International Civil Aviation Conven- 
tion originally envisaged had been 
completed and accepted by a large 
number of states. Valuable work had 
been done in connection with customs 
and taxation problems, The statistical 
work was of great value also and ICAO 
had energetically taken up technical as- 
sistance for which there had been a 
number of requests. R 

Mr. Salah-Ud-Din of Pakistan ap- 
preciated ICAO’s achievements specially 
in technical matters and in assistance 
for training civil aviation personnel. 
He emphasized the importance, parti- 
cularly to under-developed countries, 
of assistance for personnel training. 

Praise for ICAO’s technical and legal 
work was also forthcoming from Mr. 
Maspetiol of France, Mr. Fenaux of 
Belgium, Mr. Vavricka of Czechoslov- 
akia, and Mr. Lubin of the United 
States. Mr. Lubin was specially grati- 
fied that the two annexes drafted at 
the Chicago Conference had been 
adopted. This should lead to greater 
safety and consequent increase of air 
traffic. Icao was also continuing to 
check the implementation of its re- 
gional plans and very few deficiencies 
had come to light. He noted with 
pleasure the ICAO statement on safety 
and reliability of air traffic and the 
excellent safety record in 1951. 

Mr. Lubin expressed concern that 
certain states had failed to submit sta- 
tistical data called for by the Chicago 
Convention. He also hoped for greater 
ICAO attention to establishing priorities 
of work. Mr Marlin of 1cao said that 


he would note this suggestion although 
the point was covered to some extent 
in the budget, which showed the rela- 
tive financial emphasis on different 
parts of the program. 

A criticism made by the Czechoslo- 
vak representative was that 1cAo had 
not fulfilled its function in preventing 
discrimination in civil aviation opera- 
tions, For some years, he said, his 
country had been victimized by meas- 
ures culminating in September 1951 
when Czechoslovak aircraft had been 
forbidden to fly over Western Ger- 
many. On this point Mr. Marlin 
doubted whether Czechoslovakia had 
asked for ICAO intervention. Moreover, 
Western Germany was not a member 
state and political conditions there 
would make it difficult for 1cAo to take 
action. 

The French’ representative had 
urged ICAO to deal with economic as 
well as technical questions although, 
he added, he knew that difficulties 
were bound to arise on these ques- 
tions. Mr. Fenaux of Belgium had also 
commented that ICAO activities in the 
economic field had led to no concrete 
results. Mr. Fenaux added also that 
he hoped icao could reduce opera- 
tional costs through reorganization of 
its administrative structure, 

These points, Mr. Marlin hoped, 
would be covered at next year’s ICAO 
Assembly. Article 44 of the Chicago 
Convention did lay down that preven- 
tion of economic waste caused by un- 
reasonable competition was an objec- 
tive of the organization, But the ob- 
jective was expressed in general terms 
and ICAO was not equipped to deal 
tangibly and concretely with economic 
problems. 

The Council then adopted, 15 to 
none, with 3 abstentions, a resolution 
“taking note with satisfaction” of the 
ICAO report. 
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WORLD FOOD SITUATION: REPORT 


OF AGRICULTURE 


ORLD food production is not 

keeping pace with the growth 
in population. Since the immediate 
prewar period the world’s population 
has increased by 12 to 14 per cent, 
according to Food and Agriculture 
Organization estimates, while food 
production has increased only 7 or 8 
per cent. Birth rates have risen and 
death rates have declined during the 
last 20 years. Infant mortality rates 
alone have dropped 40 to 60 per cent 
in many countries in the past two 
decades. The decline in death rates is 
particularly marked in a number of 
under-developed countries where 
death rates had been especially high 
before the war. There has also been 
a marked increase in life expectancy, 
although there is still a great difference 
between the rates of the developed 
and under-developed countries. These 
are some of the main factors affecting 
the world food situation discussed by 
the Economic and Social Council on 
June 13, 18, and 19 when it examined 
FAO’s annual report. 

The rise in birth rates since 1940 
and the decline in death rates have led 
to an annual increase in population of 
2.3 million in North America and 5.3 
million in Europe. Further, the high 
proportion of foods of animal origin 
in the diet of the North American and 
Western European countries make 
much larger demands upon agricul- 
tural resources than diets which were 
mainly based on the direct consump- 
tion of cereals and other vegetable 
products. 

In 1937 the League of Nations re- 
ported that half the world’s popula- 
tion suffered from malnutrition. Since 
then, inequalities in food supplies, 
which were great before the war, have 
become even greater. 

It is technically possible, however, 
to expand world food production 
greatly, stated Mr. F. L. McDougall, 
special assistant to the Director-Gen- 
eral of FAO, especially in the mid-lati- 
tudes. Further research is needed be- 
fore production potentialities in the 
tropics can be fully estimated. But 
there are great difficulties caused 
by inadequate or faulty administrative 
systems, the barriers of inequitable land 
tenure systems, and ignorance due to 
the poverty of the farmers. 

Fao, however, is trying to assist gov- 
vernments in overcoming these diffi- 
culties and is anxious to co-operate 
with the United Nations and the other 
specialized agencies in their efforts to 
that end, 


FOOD SURVEY Fao will, in the near fu- 
ture, publish a second world food sur- 
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vey showing that insufficient progress 
had been made in the past five years 
in meeting the increasing food require- 
menis of the growing population. 

The sixth session of the FAO Con- 
ference recommended that govern- 
ments increase food production 1 to 
2 per cent per annum above the rate 
of population growth: a less ambitious 
figure than those of 1946, but the 
minimum necessary to achieve some 
improvement in nutritional standards. 
The conference has also recommended 
that all member states prepare and 
carry out without delay five-year agri- 
cultural development plans, best suited 
to conditions in their respective coun- 
tries to meet the new production tar- 
gets. It has instructed the Director- 
General to assist governments, upon 
request, in preparing such plans. 

To insure action at the farm level, 
the conference urged governments 
progressively to close the gap between 
practices and methods which will in- 
crease food production and the primi- 
tive methods and techniques employed 
by the great majority of farmers and 
fishermen, particularly in the under- 
developed countries. It stressed the 
need for establishing and developing 
demonstration services for that pur- 
pose. 


AGRARIAN REFORM On agrarian reform, 
the conference authorized the Direc- 
tor-General to organize the work of 
the appropriate technical divisions so 
as to.enable FAO to meet requests from 
governments for technical assistance 
in land reform. 

Fao, further, has joined the United 
Nations, the International Labor Or- 
ganization and the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, in studies on land tenure, 
and preparing the questionnaire called 
for by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. 

The conference had also adopted a 
resolution On investment for agricul- 
tural development, including short or 
medium term credits to small farmers. 

Mr. McDougall was not sure 
whether the FAO Council could con- 
sider the question of price incentives 
to encourage production at its current 
session. So far the Council had been 
urged to recognize the importance of 
action to stabilize prices at reasonable 
levels, but had been reluctant to formu- 
late recommendations for effective in- 
ternational action. Now that the full 
significance of the relation of food sup- 
plies to the growth of population is 
beginning to be realized, the impor- 
tance of adequate incentives might 
secure more than a perfunctory recom- 
mendation. 





In the general discussion several 
representatives commended the report. 
They also expressed satisfaction with 
the resolutions adopted by the FAO 
Council. All were concerned by the 
inequalities in food resources between 
the highly developed and the under- 
developed countries and a majority 
urged closer co-operation among in- 
ternational organizations working to 
improve the world food situation such 
as the Bank and regional economic 
commissions. 


VALUE OF ATOMIC RESEARCH [Isador Lu- 
bin, of the United States, said that 
despite allegations that United States 
expenditure On atomic energy was 
solely for military purposes, its atomic 
research projects would have an im- 
portant bearing on food production. 
Tracer atoms have proved useful in 
determining absorption of fertilizers 
into plant systems. As a result, mil- 
lions of dollars have been saved and 
better crops produced. There were 
indications that use of radio isotopes 
and more energetic radiations within 
the atomic reactors themselves would 
expedite the breeding of varieties of 
plants resistant to disease and more 
adaptable to local conditions of soil 
and climate, thus ensuring the farmer 
a greater return for his labor. 

Roland Maspetiol, of France, de- 
clared that technical as well as eco- 
nomic and social means must be well 
co-ordinated to achieve results. He 
stressed the need for education and 
information programs for the individ- 
ual farmer. 

Development of international trade 
in foodstuffs, thought Georgette Cise- 
let, of Belgium, would ensure a better 
distribution of food and encourage the 
farmer to improve production. 

Ghulam Ishaque, of Pakistan, said 
food in the under-developed countries 
had decreased in quality as well as 
quantity. To a certain extent the 
current level of productivity and the 
recent decline in production could be 
ascribed to political instability in those 
areas but that is a symptom, not a 
cause. Political instability is due to 
contraction in the economies which 
undoubtedly affect production. It is 
a vicious cycle. 

He questioned the practicality of 
time-saving devices in under-developed 
areas where there was sufficient time 
and manpower. The mechanization of 
agriculture is good, he said, but could 
the peoples of the under-developed 
areas maintain the machinery and 
could they be self-sufficient in the 
event of war? 


FOOD PRESERVATION Earlier in the dis- 
cussion, Cles Nyman, of Sweden, had 
stated that the ways in which food 
products are utilized is as important 
as increasing production. He urged 
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governments to try to improve meth- 
ods of handling and processing food- 
stuffs. Mr. Ishaque thought FAO’s re- 
search in food preservation was valu- 
able but might not preservation meth- 
ods be dangerous in the hands of the 
uneducated? Artificial fertilizers are 
also an important aid to production, 
but the low financial returns for crops 
could not warrant these costly fer- 
tilizers. 

He urged that attention be given to 
increasing the area of cultivated land, 
to resettlement of landless farmers, 
and to the raising of immediate pro- 
duction. 

Pakistan, said Mr. Ishaque, does 
not share FAO’s views regarding com- 
modity control agreements. Instead of 
trying to stimulate production by con- 
cluding commodity agreements, the 
better course would be to place inter- 
national resources at the disposal of 
agricultural countries so that they 
might at least meet the needs of their 
domestic consumption. 

Nor should undue emphasis be 
placed upon production of foodstuffs 
at the expense of agricultural produc- 
tion in general and the production of 
marketable crops which enable the 
farmer to pay for goods other than 
foodstuffs, such as clothing. The post- 
war price of clothing, he pointed out, 
had remained at a considerably higher 
level than that of cereals, which had 
barely increased. 

Saleh Mahmoud, of Egypt, said that 
industry based on agricultural prod- 
ucts was neglected in the Middle East. 
Agricultural development in that area 
could be aided by the reclamation of 
arid land and more intensive cultiva- 
tion of the land in use. In trying to 
make improvements, however, the lack 
of technical and financial means must 
be considered as well as the social sys- 
tem and the mentality of the peoples. 


PRICES AND MARKETS Ali Gholi Arda- 
lan, of Iran, expressed appreciation 
for FAO and United States technical 
assistance. But he cautioned that if 
increased production is to improve 
world conditions and create lasting 
economic stability, prices must be 
maintained at a constant level. Fur- 
ther, the international market must be 
properly organized and able to ensure 
the unrestricted distribution of surplus 
production according to needs. 

The United Kingdom, which im- 
ports most of its foodstuffs, said its 
representative C. A. G. Meade, is 
trying to increase its own production. 
Its yields are now among the highest 
in the world. Fao is benefiting by 
much of the research done by the 
United Kingdom. 

The Government of Argentina, said 
Luis A. Arean, has encouraged agri- 
culture by extending long-term credit 
to farmers, and by measures to im- 
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prove seed and combat pests. It had 
built grain elevators and gone to great 
expense in an effort to mechanize 
agriculture. Also special land tenure 
legislation enabled farmers to buy 
land. 

C. L. Hsia, of China, said that, as 
the report pointed out, the Far East 
was a part of the world where the 
great mass of people had suffered from 
under-nourishment before the war and 
where the situation since had further 
deteriorated. Formosa was, perhaps, 
in a better position. 


LAND REFORM Eugenis Kulago, of Po- 
land, did not think FAO had carried 
out the task for which it had been set 
up. This is evidenced, he said, by 
the report, which shows that the great 
majority of the world population is 
underfed. 

The food situation could be rem- 
edied by economic and social reforms 
designed to strengthen the political 
and economic independence of under- 
developed countries. Thus the Polish 
delegation has previously raised the 
question of land reform and requested 
that under-developed countries be al- 
lowed to utilize their economic re- 
sources freely. 

The armaments race, the disorgani- 
zation of international trade, the ob- 
stacles to the development of normal 


economic relations between countries, 
the reduction in the supply of capital 
goods by countries within the eco- 
nomic orbit of the United States—all 
are unfavorable factors to the agricul- 
tural output of under-developed coun- 
tries and lower the volume of food 
products on the world market. 

Mr. Nyman urged greater attention 
to land reform by the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies, especially 
in its technical assistance programs. 
Mr. Lubin and the representative of 
Canada, S. Pollock, commended FAO 
action on agrarian reform. 

Land reform, said Mr. Ishaque, is 
doubtless an excellent doctrine but it 
presupposes a social revolution which 
cannot be achieved quickly without 
bloodshed. 


RESOLUTION On June 19 the Council 
approved by 15 votes to 0, with 3 
abstentions, a resolution submitted by 
France and Iran. This recommends 
that all member states carry out agri- 
cultural development programs, adap- 
ted to domestic conditions, so that 
food and agricultural production will 
exceed the rate of population increase 
by at least | or 2 per cent. It also 
recommends that FAO continue giving 
special attention to requests by under- 
developed countries for technical as- 
sistance in preparing and executing 
such programs. 





METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 
REPORTS FIRST YEAR’S PROGRESS 


OUNGEST of the specialized 

agencies, the World Meteorological 
Organization came into being on April 
4, 1951, taking over the work of the 
International Meteorological Organi- 
zation, which has been functioning 
since 1878. Today wMo already has 
a membership of seventy-seven, fifty- 
four States and twenty-three Terri- 
tories. 


The first congress of WMO met in 
Paris, March-April 1951, and set up 
the organizational structure. The bud- 
get was fixed at a total of $1,273,000 
for the period from April 4, 1951, to 
December 31, 1955. Six regional as- 
sociations and eight technical commis- 
sions have been established. At the 
first two sessions of the executive 
committee, action was taken on sev- 
eral projects, technical as well as 
adminstrative. Some idea of WMO’s 
scope is given by its collaboration with 
the UNESCO committee on arid zone 
research, the International Union of 
Geodesy and Geophysics, and the 
Search and Rescue Division of 1Cao. 
Wmno has also co-operated with the 
United Nations to meet requests for 
technical assistance in meteorology 


from Yugoslavia, Israel, and China. 

Presenting this report to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council on June 27, 
Mr. Norman R. Hagen said that 
wMoO, fully conscious of its responsi- 
bilities hoped to continue the suc- 
cessful record of the International 
Meteorological Organization. He also 
promised close co-operation with the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies in the program of technical 
assistance. 

Mr. Maspetiol of France, Mr. Fen- 
aux of Belgium, and Mr. Salah-Ud-Din 
of Pakistan, expressed satisfaction with 
the good start which WMo has made. 
Lord Selkirk commented that the large 
membership reflected the common in- 
terest of all countries in meteorology. 
Mr. Lubin, of the United States, hoped 
that co-operation in the fields of pure 
and applied sciences would provide 
the foundation for international trust 
and co-operation in general. He noted 
with pleasure that WMo’s technical as- 
sistance work had begun with the 
setting up of meteorological services 
for the Kingdom of Libya. 

The Council then unanimously 
voted “to take note with satisfaction” 
of the WMo report. 
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REGIONAL PROGRAMS CONDUCTED 
BY HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


HE development of regional 

health programs, in line with its 
new policy of decentralization, has 
become the main task of the World 
Health Organization, according to Dr. 
P. Dorolle, the organization’s Deputy 
Director-General. Dr. Dorolle, who 
presented WHO’s annual report to the 
Economic and Social Council, said the 
many multilateral and bilateral health 
assistance programs had increased the 
organization’s participation in projects 
of such agencies as FAO, ILO, UNESCO, 
UNICEF, and the Technical Assistance 
Administration. 

WHO’s most important accomplish- 
ment in 1951, aside from develop- 
ment of its regional health programs, 
said Dr. Dorolle, was the adoption 
by the World Health Assembly of new 
sanitary regulations. These will re- 
place many separate international 
health conventions. Also important 
was the publication of the first volume 
of the International Pharmacopoeia. 
The Health Assembly adopted a reso- 
lution exempting some recipient coun- 
tries, especially those which incur 
large program expenditures, from the 
local expenditures involved in certain 
projects. Six hundred and sixty-five 
scholarships for training medical per- 
sonnel were granted during 1951. 

Most Council members expressed 
satisfaction with the report and with 
the work being done by wuHo. The 
new policy of decentralization also 
received much favorable comment but 
several speakers pointed out possible 
pitfalls. 


DECENTRALIZATION [Louis-Ghislain Del- 
haye, of Belgium, thought the de- 
centralization Of WHO activities would 
enable the organization to avoid super- 
standardization. But he cautioned 
that decentralization was costly. An 
attempt must be made to keep ex- 
penses at a minimum. 

C. A. G. Meade, of the United 
Kingdom, hoped that any increased 
expenditure resulting from the setting 
up of regional offices would be offset 
by corresponding reductions in central 
administrative expenditures. 

Roland Maspetiol, of France. be- 
lieved decentralization would yield 
good results, but warned that it must 
not be allowed to jeopardize the au- 
thority of the central organ or prevent 
the governing body from keeping in 
touch with the work at the national 
level. F. G. Robertson, of Canada, 
also was concerned lest central con- 
trol and co-ordination be lost. 

Though decentralization may have 
financial disadvantages, observed Guy 
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Pérez Cisneros (Cuba), he was happy 
that WHO had abandoned the Mediter- 
ranean attitude” and would now serv- 
ice the Atlantic and Pacific. If the 
organization’s projects were to suc- 
ceed, they must be developed on a 
regional basis to ensure adaptation to 
social and economic conditions. 

Dr. Djalal Abdoh, of Iran, urged 
that the reorganization be subject to 
constant review by the central body 
to ensure that decentralization is not 
carried too far. He commended the 
work of the Eastern Mediterranean 
regional office in Alexandria and 
asked that additional resources be put 
at its disposal. 

The Pan American Sanitary Bureau, 
which had been doing excellent work 
for many years, was an example of the 
regional approach, said Cecilio José 
Morales, of Argentina. 

Walter Kotschnig, of the United 
States, thought decentralization would 
bring the organization into closer 
touch with the people of various re- 
gions and lead to more satisfactory 
results, However, he emphasized that 
regional programs should be closely 
co-ordinated, to avoid duplication and 
overlapping. 


SANITARY REGULATIONS Ernst Michanek, 
of Sweden, commended WHO’s efforts 
in the co-ordination of national health 
services, and several representatives 
stressed the close relationship between 
health and standard of living. Mr. 
Kotschnig said the work of the health 
organization goes beyond health as 
such, It has far-reaching economic 
implications, particularly as regards 
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the development of under-developed 
countries. 

Chaudhri Salah-Ud-Din, of Pakis- 
tan, was gratified that the report 
showed that the more richly endowed 
countries were aware of their duty to 
help the less-developed countries. 

The implications of the Interna- 
tional Sanitary Regulations were 
pointed out by Mr. Kotschnig, who 
said they would result in the removal 
of unnecessary restrictions on inter- 
national trade and travel and would 
provide better safeguards against the 
spread of epidemic disease. Mr. Mas- 
petiol said the sanitary regulations 
were the first important innovations 
in international law brought about 
by WHO within the framework of its 
charter. 

The Council members of recipient 
countries, China, Egypt, Mexico, 
Pakistan, and the Philippines, thanked 
WHO for its assistance to their re- 
spective countries. 

Professor Enrique Rodriguez Fab- 

regat, of Uruguay, declared that an 
intensive health program recently 
undertaken by his government has 
shown results in the decreasing mor- 
tality rate and the improved standard 
of living. 
RESOLUTION The Council adopted a 
resolution submitted by the United 
Kingdom and Pakistan, as amended 
by the United States, which took note 
with appreciation of WHO’s report. 

The United States amendment con- 
tained three clauses which noted with 
approval the priority given the devel- 
opment of public health services and 
heaita training programs, commended 
the organization for the adoption of 
the International Sanitary Regulations 
and publication of the first volume of 
the International Pharmacopoeia, com- 
mended its assistance to the Republic 
ot Korea and to the Palestine refugees. 
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PATTERN SET FOR INVITING 
NGO’S TO ASSEMBLY MEETINGS 


HAT arrangements should be 

made to enable representatives 
of non-governmental organizations 
having consultative status to attend 
General Assembly discussions of eco- 
nomic and social matters? If the meet- 
ings are in the Headquarters District, 
the question involves entry into the 
United States and, hence, the applica- 
tion of the Headquarters Agreement 
between the United Nations and the 
United States. 

The Assembly’s last session author- 
ized the Secretary-General to arrange, 
at the request of the Economic and 
Social Council or its Committee on 
Non-Governmental Organizations, for 
the attendance of designated NGO 
representatives. 


DRAFT RESOLUTIONS When the Council 
discussed the matter at two meetings 
on June 25, it had before it French 
and Polish draft resolutions. 

The French proposal requested the 
Secretary-General “to invite each such 
Organization in categories A and B to 
send a.representative to attend public 
meetings of the General Assembly in 
regular session at which economic and 
social matters within its competence 
are discussed.” 

The Polish draft asked the Assembly 
to reconsider its resolution on arrang- 
ing for the attendance of NGO repre- 
sentatives, with a view to drawing 
United States attention to the inad- 
missibility of practices which violated 
the Headquarters Agreement and im- 
peded the organizations in their work 
with the United Nations. It further 
requested the Secretary-General to 
continue to assist NGO representatives 
in their consultative functions, includ- 
ing access to the Headquarters Dis- 
trict, so that they might attend public 
meetings of the Assembly and of the 
Council whenever matters within the 
competence of the Council and their 
Own interests were discussed. He was 
also to give “suitable assistance” so 
that these representatives might obtain 
visas promptly in accordance with the 
Headquarters Agreement. 

The Council first decided, by a vote 
of 8 to 6, with 4 abstentions, that it 
would not hear NGO representatives on 
this question after which Stefan 
Boratynski, of Poland, spoke on be- 
half of his draft resolution. 


POLISH POSITION Arbitrary action by 
the United States, said Mr. Boratynski, 
had prevented representatives of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, an 
organization with Category A consulta- 
tive status, from attending the Coun- 
cil’s present session. That action cul- 
minated a series of similar acts. The 
question had first arisen as a result of 
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the arrest in New York and deporta- 
tion from the United States of a 
W.F.T.U. representative on his way 
to an Assembly session. 

The resolution by the Assembly at 
its last session, so far from defending 
the Headquarters Agreement against 
violation, actually gave the impression 
that the Assembly accepted the United 
States interpretation of this Agree- 
ment. But the Secretary-General’s re- 
port on its application to representa- 
tives of NGO’s in consultative status 
left no doubt that no restriction should 
be placed on the access to Headquar- 
ters of such representatives. 

That Assembly resolution, he con- 
tinued, said representatives could at- 
tend Assembly meetings only if spe- 
cially invited by the Council or its 
NGO Committee. However, the Head- 
quarters Agreement guaranteed that 
the United States would not impede 
transit to or from the Headquarters 
District of representatives of NGO's 
who went there for consultation under 
Article 71 of the Charter. Further, 
the Headquarters Agreement made it 
the duty of the United States so to 
apply that Agreement that the United 
Nations might carry on its work effec- 
tively. The Assembly’s resolution 
contradicted the Agreement and mere- 
ly satisfied the United States. But the 
Polish draft correctly interpreted the 
Charter which, in Article 71, twice 
mentioned the word “arrangements.” 
The word was meant to refer to one 
specific legal act; there was no justifi- 
cation for interpreting it as meaning 
that special arrangements should be 
made by the Council in each individu- 
al case. 

There was no guarantee, said Mr. 
Boratynski, that items of concern to 
NGO’s might not be placed on the 
Assembly’s agenda at the last moment. 
Therefore they should be entitled to 
participate in the Council’s original 
discussion of such items in_ the 
Council. It was illogical for the 
Assembly resolution to provide for 
NGO attendance at meetings of the As- 
sembly but not of the Council, since 
the right to attend Assembly meetings 
was granted to anyone. There was no 
need to create artificial problems; the 
Council must safeguard the NGO's 
right of consultation—not alone in 
the interests of the organizations them- 
selves but in the interest of the Coun- 
cil and of the United Nations. There- 
fore Poland could not accept the As- 
sembly’s resolution and proposed that 
the Assembly be requested to recon- 
sider it. 


FRENCH DRAFT Mr. Philippe de Seynes 
said France hoped its draft might end 


a complex and inconclusive debate. 
In principle, the question should have 
been settled by the Headquarters 
Agreement and by the Council reso- 
lution setting forth the present ar- 
rangements for consultation, The 
Secretary-General had been asked for 
a legal opinion and, in his report on 
the application of the Headquarters 
Agreement, had set forth two conflict- 
ing theses—that of the Secretariat and 
that of the United States. The Coun- 
cil had taken the position that the As- 
sembly should make such arrange- 
ments as it deemed advisable. 
France could not support the Polish 
resolution, both because it would 
prolong discussion and because the 
Operative part placed too much re- 
sponsibility on the Secretary-General. 
He did not see how the Secretary- 
General could be expected to assist 
representatives of NGO’s “to obtain 
the necessary visas promptly.” He 
urged the Council to accept the 
French draft resolution, which com- 
plied with the Assembly’s instructions. 





GENERAL DISCUSSION It was only after 
repeated interventions by his and other 
delegations, said Mr. Jiri Nosek, of 
Czechoslovakia, that a W.F,.T.U. rep- 
resentative had been granted a United 
States visa to attend the present 
session. Instead of explaining the 
delay, the United States representative 
had levelled unfounded charges against 
the absent W.F.T.U. representative. 
The Council should prevent the United 
States from assuming, in violation of 
the Charter and the Headquarters 
Agreement, the right to select the NGO 
representatives who should be _ per- 
mitted to assist the Council. The 
Polish draft resolution provided an 
Opportunity to remedy the situation. 

His delegation, said Richard Sterner 
(Sweden), opposed a part of the Po- 
lish draft as an attack on the United 
States. It would be unthinkable, in 
view of recent happenings which illus- 
trate the gross disregard of certain 
states for other rules of international 
law, to subscribe to the statements 
therein. The United States, as the 
United Nations host country, bore a 
special responsibility, but past mis- 
takes should not be criticized unduly. 
He was sure the United States agreed 
that the Headquarters Agreement 
should be respected. He would sup- 
port the French draft. 

Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat, of 
Uruguay, deplored the introduction of 
political considerations into a resolu- 
tion purporting to deal with questions 
of principle. 

The Legal Department of the Secre- 
tariat, said P. D. Morosov (U.S.S.R.), 
had given its opinion that NGO repre- 
sentatives were entitled to access to 
Headquarters, on the initiative of the 
organizations themselves, for consulta- 
tion with the Secretariat. And that such 
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consultation, because of the Council’s 
statute on NGO’s, included attendance 
at meetings of the Assembly dealing 
with economic and social matters. In 
the department’s view, Mr. Morosov 
continued, there was no new legal 
problem. 

It was presented as a legal problem 

simply to save the face of the United 
States which in 1950, by deporting a 
W.F.T.U. repreentative who had come 
in On a valid visa, had grossly violated 
the Headquarters Agreement. Grant- 
ing of consultative status to NGO’s un- 
der Article 71 brought their represent- 
atives under the terms of the Head- 
quarters Agreement. The United 
States had breached that agreement 
several times and the Council, instead 
of looking for legal justification of 
such arbitrary action, should endeavor 
to prevent a repetition of it. He would 
vote for the Polish draft. 
UNITED STATES VIEW To Walter Kot- 
schnig, of the United States, the Po- 
lish, Czechoslovak and U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentatives had been knocking down 
straw men. The United States had 
perhaps more NGO’s than any other 
country and favored the closest co- 
operation with them. It had, in fact, 
proposed the text of Article 71. His 
government had never violated the 
Headquarters Agreement insofar as it 
related to the admission of representa- 
tives of NGO’s to sessions of the Coun- 
cil and its subsidiary bodies, Delay in 
issuing visas was quite understandable 
in these troubled times but NGo repre- 
sentatives more interested in attend- 
ing sessions than in publicity could 
attain their purpose by applying for 
visas a month or so in advance. 

The W.F.T.U. representative men- 
tioned by Mr. Morosov had been 
refused admittance because United 
States legal experts believed the Head- 
quarters Agreement did not cover per- 
sons wishing to attend Assembly meet- 
ings under consultation arrangements 
made by the Economic and Social 
Council. The Council had asked the 
Assembly to take a decision and that 
decision—contained in the resolution 
adopted at its last session—made it 
clear that representatives of NGO's 
with consultative status could be in- 
vited to meetings of the Assembly. 

The United States had accordingly 
concluded that the Headquarters 
Agreement would apply to such rep- 
resentatives and would act on that 
premise in the future. The U.S.S.R. 
remarks about admission of the gen- 
eral public to open meetings were ir- 
relevant, since the point on which 
there had been an honest difference 
of opinion was admission, not to 
meetings, but to the Headquarters 
District. He would support the 
French draft. 

In further discussion, Czechoslo- 
vakia proposed three amendments to 
the French draft. The first was to 
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KINGSLEY AT KOREA HEADQUARTERS 


MR. J. D. KINGSLEY, Agent-General, United Nations Korean Reconstruction agency, welcomed to 





headquarters of Commission for Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea by Mr. Maximino Bueno, 
Philippines, Commission chairman for May. Left to right: Mr. G. Mathieu, Principal Secretary; 
Mr. R. McClure, UNKRA; Mr. M. Maillard, Acting Administrative Officer; Mr. O. Smythe, 
Australian alternate; Baron G. E. Van Ittersum, Netherlands; and Sir Arthur Rucker, UNKRA. 


apply the resolution to all NGO’s which 
have consultative status and not limit 
it to those in categories A and B. 
This was rejected by 9 votes to 6, 
with 3 abstentions. The second amend- 
ment sought to make it clear that the 
Assembly meetings should be con- 
cerned with economic and social mat- 
ters within the competence of the 
Council as well as the organization 
concerned. This was rejected by 6 
votes to 5, with 7 abstentions. A third 
Czechoslovak proposal which sought 
to provide that the NGO representatives 
may be accompanied by alternates and 
advisers was rejected by 10 votes to 
3, with 5 abstentions. 

As finally approved, the resolution 
reads: 

“The Economic and Social Council, 

“Having considered that the Gen- 
eral Assembly in resolution 606 (VI) 
‘Authorizes the Secretary-General up- 
on the request of the Economic and 
Social Council or its Committee on 
Non-Governmental Organizations to 
make arrangements to enable the rep- 
resentative designated by any non- 
governmental organization having con- 
sultative status to attend public meet- 
ings of the General Assembly when- 
ever economic and social matters are 
discussed which are within the compe- 
tence of the Council and of the or- 
ganizations concerned,’ 

“Requests the Secretary-General to 
invite each such organization in cate- 
gories A and B to send its representa- 
tive to attend public meetings of the 
General Assembly at which economic 
and social matters within its compe- 
tence are discussed.” 


FORCED LABOR HEARINGS 
(Continued from page 95) 


been placed at its disposal, the Com- 
mittee felt that governments should 
be informed of specific allegations 
contained in the documentation or 
made in the course of the hearings re- 
garding the existence of forced labor. 
To this end, memoranda to be ad- 
dressed to governments will be pre- 
pared by the Chairman and submitted 
for approval to the third session of 
the Committee in October of this year. 
The Committee decided to postpone 
for the time being any decision on the 
question of on-the-spot inquiries. It 
authorized the Chairman to arrange 
for the appointment of consultants, if 
necessary, to collect information and 
documentary evidence relating to any 
region of the world where information 
was still lacking. It also gave detailed 
instructions to the Secretariat con- 
cerning research work to be under- 
taken before the third session. 

The Committee decided to hold its 
third session in Geneva for a period 
of approximately six weeks, starting 
October 14, 1952. The last session, 
which will be concerned with the 
drafting and adoption of the final re- 
port to the United Nations and the 
International Labor Organization, will 
probably be held in May or June 1953 
in Geneva. This report will contain a 
full account of the conclusions of the 
Committee, together with an indica- 
tion of the precise documentary and 
other evidence upon which these con- 
clusions have been based. 


U.N. B.—July 15, 1952 
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Book Notes 


Brief notices of books of international interest received by 
UNITED NATIONS BULLETIN 


Annual Review of United Nations 
Affairs, 1951. Edited by Clyde 
Eagleton and Richard N. Swift. 
Published by New York University 
Press (4.50) and London, Geof- 
frey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press. 


For the last three years the New 
York University Graduate Program of 
Studies in United Nations and World 
Affairs has conducted a summer insti- 
tute on the work of the United Na- 
tions, The proceedings of the institute 
are published in a book, “Annual Re- 
view of United Nations Affairs.’ This 
year’s volume, like the last, covers all 
the main United Nations activities. 
Each chapter begins with an exposi- 
tion by senior Secretariat officers or 
other experts closely connected with 
the work of the Organization. The 
list includes Mr. Victor Hoo, Mr. 
Byron Price, Mr, Benjamin Cohen and 
Mr. Hugh Keenleyside. The exposi- 
tions are followed by reports of the 
discussion, which under the leadership 
of Professors Waldo Chamberlin, 
Clyde Eagleton, Carlos Salamanca, 
Mr. Richard N. Swift and Miss Anne 
Winslow of the Carnegie Endowment, 
is thorough and systematic. The book 
thus provides not only a good general 
account of the work of the United 
Nations but numerous suggestions for 
further study. 


The Philosophy of Sarvepalli Rad- 
hakrishnan. Ed. Paul A. Schilpp, 
Tudor Publishing Co., 883 pp. 
$7.50. 


“IT am not persuaded,” writes Sir 
Radhakrishnan, in a letter to the edi- 
tor of this book, “that the events of 
my life are of much interest to the 
readers of this volume.” “Besides,” 
he adds, “there is a sense in which our 
writings though born out of ourselves 
are worth more than what we are.” 
There could be no quarrel with the 
latter thought, but it is the uniqueness 
of Radhakrishnan’s career, his range 
of experience and influence, that gives 
the work of the most eminent Indian 
philosopher its immeditae relevance to 
world affairs today. 

Professor of Philosophy successive- 
ly at three Indian universities, vice- 
chancellor of two other universities, 
professor at Oxford, and close friend 
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and guide of Gandhi, Nehru, and 
other makers of modern India, a mem- 
ber of India’s Constituent Assembly, 
ambassador to Moscow, a member 
for several years of the League of Na- 
tions Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation, president of UNESCO's ex- 
ecutive board, and now vice-president 
of the Republic of India, Rad- 
hakrishnan has not only expounded 
philosophy but applied it to current 
problems, and inculcated its ideas in 
national and international affairs. A 
highly selective bibliography of his 
works covers sixteen pages of this 
book. But Radhakrishnan, no mere 
scholar, has made it a purpose of 
his philosophy to integrate Eastern 
and Western religions and _philoso- 
phies into a dynamic world human- 
ism. 

This work starts with an autobio- 
graphical sketch, very sketchy as to 
the circumstances of his life, but 
illuminating on the growth of his 
ideas, Then follow twenty-three es- 
says in which distinguished Eastern 
and Western philosophers appraise his 
teachings—his concepts of naturalism, 
reason and intuition, metaphysics and 
ethics, mind, matter and God; his 
ideas on universal religion, theism, ab- 
solutism and mysticism; his attitude 
to Vedanta, Buddhism, Confucianism, 
to “Eastern” and “Western” values 
and his ideals of the community, the 
state, and world organization. To 
these critical appraisals, a survey of 
the vast reaches of his “illumined 
knowledge,” Radhakrishnan gives his 
answers and reactions in the last 
chapter. 


The World in March 1939, Edited 
by Arnold Toynbee and Frank T. 
Ashton-Gwatkin, 531 pp. Oxford 
University Press, $9.00. 


This book is a link between the 
Royal Institute’s Surveys of Interna- 
tional Affairs from 1920 to 1938 and 
the annual series continuing the record 
from 1947 onwards. It is the first of 
a series of “about a dozen volumes” 
to cover the war years. In studies by 
Professor Toynbee and eight other 
scholars, it sketches the “broad out- 
lines and salient features of the inter- 
national landscape that presented itself 
in March 1939 to the alert eyes of 
the aggressor powers.” In Parts I and 


II the position is examined first from 
the political and then from the eco- 
nomic point of view. Part III] sums 
up, to use Professor Toynbee’s words, 
“the unstable and already tottering 
balance of power and the ideological 
controversy in which it found expres- 
sion,” 

The political survey is grouped in 
chapters under World Powers (the 
United States, the British Common- 
wealth, the Soviet Union); Japan and 
her field of aggression, and Germany 
and her field of aggression, while the 
economic survey is a study of the 
comparative strength of the Great 
Powers. 


Visual Aids in Fundamental Educa- 
tion—Some Personal Experiences, 
UNESCO, 


A 168-page report on field work in 
Egypt, Morocco, the Belgian Congo, 
the Cameroons, the Gold Coast, West 
and East Africa, Central Africa, China 
(1949), India, Malaya, Papua and 
New Guinea, Italy, Venezuela, the 
West Indies and parts of the southern 
region of the United States. Contribu- 
tions by specialists on the production 
and use of visual aids, especially in 
under-developed areas, to improve 
conditions of health and agriculture, 
crafts, industry, and to secure a better 
understanding of what is happening 
elsewhere in the world. 

The book is part of UNESCO's series 
of studies on “Press, Film and Radio 
in the World Today.” 

Available through UNESCO 
Agents. Price in U.S., $1.75. 


Sales 





Conditions of Work in the Fishing 
Industry. Published by the Interna- 
tional Labor Office. 215 pp. Price: 
$1.25, 7s. 6d., or equivalent, 


Governments were requested to 
complete questionnaires on aspects of 
their fishing industries which affected 
conditions of work. The information 
thus obtained was compiled with a 
view toward a possible International 
Fishermen’s Charter, which would set 
out minimum standards of wages and 
working conditions, continuity of em- 
ployment, social legislation, etc. 

The published report contains the 
replies received from governments, 
grouped under the following headings: 
general survey of the fishing industry; 
wages, hours and manning; general 
conditions of employment and welfare; 
social security and co-operative so- 
cieties. 
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FINANCING ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT (Continued from page 72) 


desire of capitalist monopolies to pre- 
serve their markets in these countries 
for all time by obstructing their in- 
dustrial development. This is shown 
for instance by the Belgian representa- 
tive’s fear that creating textile indus- 
tries in these countries might harm 
the Belgian and European textile in- 
dustry. 


AGRICULTURE Their poor state of agri- 
culture is due to unjust and irrational 
land distribution and the absence of 
any industry capable of supplying 
agriculture with modern machinery 
and equipment. Foreign investors to- 
tally neglect those important branches 
of production and prefer to exploit 
such things as transport and oil de- 
posits. Under-developed countries can- 
not achieve agricultural progress mere- 
ly by somewhat modernizing their tra- 
ditional methods, as United States 


representatives often claim, 


New and daring methods are 
needed, such as: just distribution and 
rational use of land; modern tech- 
niques to increase the area under culti- 
vation and the yield; freeing farmers 
from exploiting money-lenders, and 
offering them cheap credit; developing 
rural co-operatives; reducing rents 
and taxes; helping peasants to buy 
seeds and livestock; and aid to under- 
developed countries in training their 
own specialists. 

U.S.S.R. experience shows _ that 
these measures are quite feasible, that 
there is no need to urge Malthusian 
theories on the under-developed coun- 
tries, and that it is possible to de- 
velop the internal resources of a coun- 
try without placing it at the mercy 
of foreign capital. 

POINT FOUR PROGRAM As for the Point 


Four Program, that is intended to de- 
lay the development of the under- 





developed countries, to subject them 
to United States domination, and to 
turn them into a source of strategic 
raw materials for the United States. 

As to foreign capital, the capital- 
exporting countries are doing their 
utmost to convince under-developed 
countries that a continuous and ever- 
increasing flow of foreign capital is 
extremely important for their econo- 
mies, by trying to belittle their domes- 
tic resources, The highly-industrialized 
countries, particularly the United 
States, have to export capital to over- 
come their economic difficulties due to 
contraction of domestic markets. The 
increased foreign investments now be- 
ing advocated will in no way protect 
the sovereignty of under-developed 
countries, 

The under-developed countries, 
however, are becoming more and 
more aware of the true nature of the 
aid offered them by the United States, 
as newspaper comment in these coun- 
tries shows. 






HE Council’s debate on the spe- 

cial fund, stated Hernan Santa 
Cruz (Chile) provided another oppor- 
tunity for the Eastern European coun- 
tries to prove the sincerity of their 
many declarations in favor of the eco- 
nomic transformation of the under- 
developed countries. If they support 
the solution advocated by the vast 
majority of these . countries — some- 
thing which they have rarely done in 
the past — they will disprove the 
charge that they merely wished to en- 
gage in political proselytism and crit- 
icism in stressing the shortcomings, 
problems and poverty of the under- 
developed countries. They will prove 
they are sincere in claiming that com- 
munist and other regimes can live to- 
gether in peace and harmony, that 
they do wish to co-operate with other 
governments in accordance with the 
Charter’s stipulations about the sover- 
eignty of states and non-interference 
in their internal affairs. They will also 
prove that their attempts to reach an 
understanding are not confined to 
minority groups and groups opposed 
to governments. 

By co-operating actively in United 
Nations programs for technical and 
financial assistance, they will contrib- 
ute considerably towards political un- 
derstanding and the easing of inter- 
national tension. 


READINESS TO TRADE The U.S.S.R., 
said G. P. Arkadyev, is prepared to 
contribute to the independent devel- 
opment of under-developed countries. 
It has repeatedly shown its readiness 








EASTERN EUROPE AND AID FOR DEVELOPMENT 


to develop trade relations with them, 
to supply them with equipment, ma- 
chinery and any other commodity 
they require, and to purchase their ex- 
port goods in exchange. It is especial- 
ly important to encourage their prog- 
ress toward economic and political in- 
dependence so as to free them from 
exploitation by capitalist monopolies 
—a point also stressed by Jiri Nosek, 
of Czechoslovakia. They must have 
equal rights with other countries and 
must be able to take part in interna- 
tional economic and cultural ex- 
changes on an equal footing. Effec- 
tive economic aid also requires the 
development of normal economic re- 
lations without any discrimination and 
without interference in the internal af- 
fairs of the countries concerned. 


At the recent Moscow Economic 
Conference, the Soviet Union, for in- 
stance, declared its readiness to sup- 
ply various countries in Asia and the 
Middle East with equipment for elec- 
tric power stations, irrigation projects, 
steel plants, the extension of commu- 
nications, agricultural machinery, pa- 
per, drugs, wheat, flour, fertilizers, 
fabrics, silk, machines, bicycles, dyes, 
glass, elevators, petroleum products, 
and sugar. In exchange, it is ready to 
purchase jute, spices, tobacco, cotton, 
wool, oil-bearing seeds, cocoa, rice, 
coke, non-ferrous metals, lead, dehy- 
drated fruits, hides, dates and other 
products. 


There is thus a very real prospect 
of expanding trade relations between 
















the Soviet Union and the under-de- 
veloped countries and so ensure their 
development. 

Commercial agreements with coun- 
tries in Latin America, the Middle 
and Far East were cited by Poland’s 
Henryk Birecki to show that Poland 
spares no effort to expand trade with 
under-developed countries. It can also 
increase considerably its export of in- 
dustrial raw materials, chemicals, ag- 
ricultural and textile machinery, ma- 
chine tools and transport equipment. 


The Moscow Economic Conference 
was also cited by Mr. Nosek as an un- 
equivocal reply to Mr. Santa Cruz. 
There, Czechoslovakia had made 
known its exact capacity to supply 
machinery, equipment, chemicals and 
other goods, without any political, 
economic or strategic conditions being 
attached to their delivery. It is ready 
to enter into long-term trade agree- 
ments to supply substantial quantities 
of such goods, and to take account of 
the special needs of the under-devel- 
oped countries as part of its own 
plans. 

































PAYMENT The under-developed coun- 
tries, observed Isador Lubin (United 
States) will obviously have to pay 
for the industrial equipment, offered 
by the U.S.S.R. with raw materials 
such as non-ferrous metals, rubber, 
wool and cotton. Yet it is on the 
grounds that it encouraged the pro- 
duction of these same commodities 
that Mr. Arkadyev has made charges 
against the United States. 
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The United States and other coun- 
tries also exploit under-developed 
countries by dictating the prices not 
only of their imports but also of their 
exports. And the profits made by 
capitalist monopolies are much greater 
than those which American capital 
can hope for from the domestic mar- 
ket. Since 1946 direct American in- 
vestments abroad have brought the 
United States nine billion dollars, and 
12,500 million dollars since 1938. 
Taking indirect investments into ac- 
count, the United States has extorted 
many additional billions of dollars 
from the under-developed countries 
during the post-war years, especially 
in Latin America and the Middle East. 


LINK WITH MILITARY AID -United States 
technical and financial aid is also 
closely linked to its military assist- 
ance. 

The United States, further, is literal- 
ly obliged to force its technical assist- 
ance On countries which do not in the 
least want it, such as_ Indonesia, 
Burma, and Syria, which have refused 
such aid. 

Truly exceptional results, on the 
other hand, have been yielded by other 
international relations and other con- 
ditions of economic and technical as- 
sistance, such as those between the 
Soviet Union and the new democracies 
which are based on, equality and fra- 
ternal co-operation. 


BASIS FOR DEVELOPMENT Technical assis- 
tance or financing programs, it was 
stressed, should aim to promote the lo- 
cal industry of the countries concerned, 
particularly their heavy industry. They 
should not be made subject to any 
political, economic or military condi- 
tions. Economic assistance should be 
motivated solely by the needs of the 
under-developed countries, It should 
help to develop their resources in their 
own interest. It should safeguard their 
independence and be furnished only at 
their own request. Their development 
must be based primarily on their dom- 
estic resources. Foreign capital is only 
secondary aid and should be distri- 
buted through all branches of their 
economy. 

These principles should also govern 
all agreements on the supply of indus- 
trial equipment and materials required 
by under-developed countries, and the 
export of their products. 


The U.S.S.R., Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia are prepared to supply the 
under-developed countries with equip- 
ment, machinery and other goods in 
exchange for their export products 
(see box, page 108). 


UNITED NATIONS ROLE The United Na- 
tions’ role in economic development 
was dealt with by Mr. Birecki. Since 
the majority of members, he said, are 
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dominated by the United States and 
bow willy-nilly to its military, political 
and economic demands, international 
technical and financial aid schemes 
will mean that under-developed coun- 
tries will remain in their present con- 
ditions or become even worse off. 
Their production will always be to 
provide raw materials for export, and 
profits, not for the real producers, but 
for the foreign monopolies which own 
Or manage the means of production. 


The United Nations does, however, 
have an important role in allowing 
under-developed countries to gain or 
consolidate their political and econo- 
mic independence, It should strongly 
condemn treaties violating their sov- 
ereignty and attempts, made under 
cover of technical assistance, to obtain 
political advantages or military bases 
in these countries. It should prevent 
the United States from limiting their 
freedom in international trade. And it 
should endeavor to create conditions 
which will allow the under-developed 
countries to exploit their national re- 
sources for their own economic de- 
velopment. 


PEACE-CAMP COUNTRIES Outlining, as 
Mr. Arkadyev and Mr. Birecki had 
also done, the requirements for proper 
economic development, Mr, Nosek 
made the point that many countries 
had been enabled to achieve speedy de- 
velopment within the framework of 
socialism, although their national in- 
come was Originally lower than that 
of many under-developed countries. 


None of the peace-camp countries, 
as relations between them showed, 
have the slightest intention of gain- 
ing a stranglehold on the economies 
of the under-developed countries, seiz- 
ing upon their natural wealth, influenc- 
ing in any way their economic plans 
or policy, or exploiting their terri- 
tory economically or strategically. He 
also stressed the value of long-term 
commercial agreements. 


“FANTASTIC CHARGES” Several repre- 
sentatives replied to what Mr. Lubin 
called the “fantastic” charges by Mr. 
Nosek, Mr. Birecki and Mr. Arkad- 
yev. Reliable figures given by the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, Mr. Lubin 
pointed out, showed that returns from 
American foreign investments since 
1947 have in general been only slightly 
above, and in some cases even below, 
the return from domestic investments. 


He also objected to the assertion 
that the United States was trying to 
direct the activities of the under-de- 
veloped countries and was interested 
only in promoting the production of 
raw materials. The most important 
loans made by the Export-Import 
Bank had been used to equip steel 
mills in Mexico, Brazil and Chile, to 
build electric power stations in In- 


donesia, dams in Pakistan and cement 
plants in Saudi Arabia. Many public 
services and private undertakings in 
Chile and Brazil, moreover, had been 
financed by American private capital. 

Countering the U.S.S.R. charge that 
Belgium was trying to prevent the 
establishment of industries in under- 
developed countries, especially textile 
industries, Mr. Scheyven cited the fact 
that the Belgian Government had as- 
signed the equivalent of $1,000,000,- 
000 for a 10-year plan to industralize 
the Belgian Congo. Leopoldville, the 
capital of the Belgian Congo, already 
has textile mills, flour mills, cement 
works, sugar refineries and shoe fac- 
tories, Belgium has also entered into 
an agreement with Brazil for establish- 
ing a mining industry there. 


IRAN’S REPLY Denying a U.S.S.R. charge 
that the United States was to exploit 
Iran’s natural wealth in exchange for 
military aid, Mr. Abdoh cited Iran’s 
resolute attitude in its oil dispute as a 
guarantee of its determination not to 
tolerate foreign interference. Its agree- 
ment with the United States to equip 
an army of 150,000 men was solely 
intended to enable it to defend itself 
against foreign aggression and disor- 
ders within the country. That army 
did not in any way threaten the 
U.S.S.R. 

Thanks to United States assistance, 
rendered without any interference in 
Chile’s affairs, said Mr. Santa Cruz, 
Chile now has iron and steel works, 
it has modernized its agriculture, con- 
structed electric power stations, its 
economy is becoming stronger, and 
copper will be merely one of many 
sources of prosperity. 


DECISION The Council finally decided 
that the Secretary-General should ap- 
point a committee, consisting of not 
more than nine persons serving in their 
personal capacities, to prepare a de- 
tailed plan for creating, as soon as cir- 
cumstances permit, a special fund to 
make grants-in-aid and low-interest 
loans to help under-developed coun- 
tries, at their request, accelerate their 
economic development and finance 
basic non-self liquidating projects. 

It is to be guided in its work by 
the propositions, principles and al- 
ternatives of establishing the fund set 
forth in the Secretary-General’s work- 
ing paper, especially the sections deal- 
ing with: 

e the need for contributions in con- 
vertible currencies; 

e the voluntary pledging of contri- 
butions; 


@ the initial size of the fund required 
for it to begin operations; 


e the need for sound integrated eco- 
nomic development programs; 


e the need for under-developed coun- 
tries to provide most of the effort 
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and funds needed for their develop- 

ment; 

e the need for aid from the fund to 
meet the general inadequacy of a 
country’s financial resources rather 
than to finance particular projects 
or meet only its foreign exchange 
requirements; 

e the need to accelerate economic de- 
velopment in the interests of the 
people of the assisted countries and 
to avoid political, racial or religious 
distinctions; 

@ the need for aiding economically 
disrupted countries like Korea; 

@ the need for a country seeking aid 
from the fund to show its ability to 
mobilize its own resources which 
fund aid should merely supplement, 
and to make effective use of such 
aid. 

Other guiding principles for con- 
sideration are: that only contributing 
members of the fund can receive aid; 
that aid must be given only in the 
form of grants or loans and to or 
through governments on their request 
and as far as possible in the form 
they desire; that it should help to 
strengthen the economic and political 


independence of the countries receiv- 
ing aid; that it must neither serve ag 
a means for foreign economic and 
political intervention in their internal 
affairs, nor be accompanied by politi- 
cal conditions. 

Also to be considered are the work- 
ing paper’s comments on the question 
of rendering aid in proportion to 
self-help efforts, and on arrangements 
for repayment of loans from the fund. 

In addition, the Committee is to be 
guided by the terms of the last As- 
sembly resolution on the fund, and 
by relevant discussions in the Assem- 
bly and Council. 

As for the composition of the com- 
mittee, it is to be drawn from vari- 
ous parts of the world and its mem- 
bers must be persons with the high 
ability and experience required by 
the importance and complexity of 
their task. 


vote The resolution to this effect— 
a revised version of the original seven- 
power joint proposal — was adopted 
on a roll-call vote by 15 votes to 0, 
with Czechoslovakia, Poland and the 
U.S.S.R. abstaining. 


3. TAX INCENTIVES FOR FOREIGN PRIVATE CAPITAL 


IFFERENCES between the re- 

turns on domestic investment 
and those on foreign investment, 
Cuba’s Guy Perez Cisneros told the 
Economic and Social Council on June 
18, are often not large enough to 
compensate foreign private capital for 
the risks of investing in under-develop- 
ed countries, To stimulate the flow of 
such capital to these countries, earn- 
ings on foreign investment must be 
completely exempted from taxation in 
the capital-exporting country. That will 
be a far greater incentive than deduct- 
ing taxes already paid on such income 
in the capital-importing country from 
the taxes paid in the country where 
the capital comes from. Under these 
conditions, under-developed countries 
will be able effectively to attract pri- 
vate capital from abroad with the aid 
of taxes which are lower than those in 
the capital-exporting countries. 


PROPOSAL The Council, he proposed, 
should therefore recommend adoption 
of the principle that only under-de- 
veloped countries should tax the in- 
come from foreign investments which 
should be exempt from taxation in all 
other countries. It should recommend: 
(i) that the necessary unilateral legis- 
lative action be taken to transform 
this principle into a practical reality: 
(ii) that the highly developed coun- 
tries stipulate, when concluding bi- 
lateral tax agreements with under- 
developed countries, that the income 
which their residents earn from invest- 
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ments elsewhere be taxed only in the 
country where the income is produced. 

All twenty Latin American repub- 
lics, he said, favor the principle that 
it is for capital-exporting countries 
to relieve foreign investors from the 
burden of double taxation. And the 
latter countries will not be making too 
great a sacrifice in revenue in so do- 
ing. 

Such measures will eliminate one of 
the main obstacles to increasing the 
flow of foreign private capital for the 
economic development of under-devel- 
oped countries. 

They will not prejudice these coun- 
tries’ fiscal interests. Large companies 
financed from abroad are no longer 
likely to pressure them into reducing 
tax rates. The under-developed coun- 
tries realize that they have nothing to 
gain from granting preferential treat- 
ment to foreign investors, The latter in 
turn have not forgotten the hard les- 
sons they have been forced to learn 
when they tried to impose their will 
on small countries. 

Opposition to the proposal, how- 
ever, came from several other repre- 
sentatives, who included Raymond 
Scheyven (Belgium), Georges Boris 
(France), Lord Selkirk (United King- 
dom), and William H. Swynne 
(United States). They were not 
against measures to relieve the burden 
of double taxation, as already recom- 
mended by the Council, but they did 
think it went beyond these recom- 
mendations, and that it raised many 





technical problems requiring further 
study. 

GROUNDS FOR OPPOSITION The Coun- 
cil, it was pointed out, has already 
recognized the principle tnat foreign 
capital and enterprise does not need 
to be attracted by more favorable tax 
treatment than that given to enter- 
prises in capital-exporting countries. 
fhe latter, under the Cuban proposal, 
are being asked, in effect, to penalize 
capital invested in their own countries 
and in their overseas territories, Grant- 
ing preferential treatment to foreign 
investment will also be contrary to 
social justice. It will give an ar- 
bitrary advantage to old investments. 
It will mean a considerable loss of 
revenue for capital-exporting coun- 
tries. And it will result in discrimina- 
tory tax systems varying from country 
to country. 

Taxation systems more moderate 
than those in developed countries are 
certainly one of the attractions which 
under-developed countries can offer 
foreign private capital. But extending 
these systems further is likely to 
jeopardize seriously the financial and 
social structures of under-developed 
countries. 

Again, as the experience of some 
European countries have shown, any 
regulations which provide exceptional- 
ly favorable taxation arrangements to 
private capital abroad are likely, in 
present circumstances, to increase the 
danger of inflation in the capital-pro- 
viding countries. When, however, their 
present financial difficulties are set 
right, they will be able to contemplate 
the measures proposed by Cuba with 
less reserve. 

In the face of these arguments, Mr. 
Cisneros withdrew his proposal. 


FINAL RESOLUTION instead, on July 1, 
the Council asked its Fiscal Commis- 
sion, in considering the problems of 
taxation in relation to foreign invest- 
ments, to examine further the proposal 
for bilateral agreements or unilateral 
measures whereby only under-develop- 
ed countries should tax income on for- 
eign investments in these countries, 
such income to be tax-exempt in coun- 
tries where the foreign investments 
are not made. 

The resolution to this effect, based 
on a joint proposal by Cuba, Iran, and 
the Philippines as amended in debate, 
was approved by 15 votes to 0, with 
3 abstentions, 

Explaining his abstention, Frantisek 
Vavricka, of Czechoslovakia, said the 
resolution provided no_ safeguards 
against interference by foreign private 
capital in the internal affairs of under- 
developed countries. It seemed to be 
designed solely to decrease taxation 
on foreign enterprises, thus ensuring 
them larger profits. This will not pro- 
mote the economic development of 
under-developed countries, 
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COUNCIL APPRAISES RUANDA-URUNDI (Continued from page 87) 


ished in accordance with the General 
Assembly’s resolution, although the 
number of lashes had been decreased. 
China hoped the Administration would 
expedite arrangements so that com- 
plete abolition of corporal punishment 
would not be further delayed. 

The progress achieved in expanding 
medical and health services was grati- 
fying, but felt increased efforts should 
be made to enlarge the medical staff. 
It was disappointing that not a single 
African was being trained as a doc- 
tor and standards should be raised so 
that indigenous persons could receive 
this training. 

The Visiting Mission had reported 
that there were not sufficient incen- 
tives for skilled labor and the Admin- 
istration should do all it can to pro- 
mote and attract such labor. 

China was concerned by the gen- 
eral inadequacy of primary education. 
Since the Administration had no con- 
trol over the chapel and reading 
schools attended by 75 per cent of the 
children in schools, and since these 
were not primary schools in the true 
sense, it was hoped that the Adminis- 
tration would adopt the Visiting Mis- 
sion’s suggestion that an arrangement 
be made for government supervision 
of such schools, to improve their 
equipment and standards. China hoped 
that the provisions of the ten-year 
plan with regard to secondary and 
higher education would be put into 
effect as quickly as possible. 


FRANCE: Léon Pignon believed the ten- 
year plan for economic and social 
development, showed that the Admin- 
istration sought effective solutions for 
the fundamental problem of Ruanda- 
Urundi, over-population. In the politi- 
cal field, France hoped the next year 
would bring information on the first 
results from application of the decree 
relating to political organization. 
France had been particularly in- 
terested by Mr. Leroy’s statement of 
basic Belgian policy: that political 
progress must be achieved through 
progressive transference of powers 
from non-indigenous to indigenous 
authorities and not by introduction of 
indigenous persons into the Belgian 
administration. Belgium had_ been 
fortunate in finding in Ruanda-Urundi 
a social and political structure which 
was both stable and, on the whole, 
valid. He wholeheartedly approved 
the road which the Administration had 
taken. As the Special Representative 
had pointed out, it was necessary to 
rid the traditional hierarchy of every- 
thing anachronistic and unadaptable 
in its feudal and tribal characteristics. 
The difficulty which arose from the 
duality of the territory did not appear 
to him insurmountable. France felt 
no anxiety with regard to the future 
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of Ruanda-Urundi. The problems had 
been correctly assessed and analyzed, 
adequate solutions had been applied. 


NEW ZEALAND: Leslie Knox Munro believed 
the Council would note with approval 
the recommendations and observations 
of the Visiting Mission. The territory 
was One of the last African areas to be 
penetrated by Europeans and it had 
progressed a long way since Belgium 
began its administration. Special prob- 
lems existed—the density of popula- 
tion and the uneven fertility of the 
land, which in times of drought made 
for a food crisis. This may have led 
the Administration to concentrate on 
improving economic and social condi- 
tions, rather than on political develop- 
ment, 

New Zealand welcomed the ten- 
year plan and hoped it would be im- 
plemented with vigor and energy. The 
Mission had made three general ob- 
servations on the plan which New 
Zealand endorsed. 

The first was that the Administra- 
tion should solve the cattle problem 
as rapidly as possible; New Zealand 
appreciated that, as the Special Repre- 
sentative had said, this was largely 
a matter of creating a new indigenous 
mentality, and hoped the Administra- 
tion could encourage this change. 

The second observation was a hope 
that the Administration would press 
for establishment of agricultural com- 
munities, to encourage village life. It 
might be desirable to train selected 
indigenous inhabitants in community 
development and leadership along lines 
undertaken in the British Cameroons. 

The third observation of the Visit- 
ing Mission was approval of the Ad- 
ministration’s recognition of the value 
to be given the plan by indigenous 
participation. A corollary drawn by the 
Administration was greater participa- 
tion by Africans in the territory’s 
administration. 

The Special Representative had said 
that while the number of Africans on 
the Council of the Vice-Governor- 
General would be increased as soon 
as possible, he would not favor re- 
placement of certain members by Afri- 
cans. New Zealand would suggest, 
however, that the matter could be 
dealt with by appointment of addi- 
tional African members. 

To New Zealand the division of the 
territory into two parts was another 
special problem. The only real link 
between Ruanda and Urundi was the 
Administration. Every effort should be 
made to break down the barriers be- 
tween these two areas. 

New Zealand would urge the Ad- 
ministration to consider creating a cen- 
tral indigenous political organ, which 
could in time be vested with full legis- 
lative and executive authority, It was 


concerned about the slow progress in 
political education. The Trusteeship 
Council had noted that a fundamental 
problem was the development of an 
organized electorate and representative 
political institutions. The Administra- 
tion had felt it necessary to give pre- 
cedence to economic and social fields, 
but it was doubtful whether develop- 
ment toward self-government could be 
kept in water-tight compartments in 
this way. It might well be that the 
territory's people would not attain 
maximum economic potential with- 
out at the same time being granted a 
progressive share in management of 
political affairs. New Zealand urged 
that the scope of political education 
be extended. 

New Zealand drew attention to the 
Visiting Mission’s comment on the de- 
sirability of considering salary in- 
creases for indigenous government 
employees; on the need for special 
vigilance to ensure that the period of 
detention of persons awaiting trial or 
the hearing of appeals be reduced to 
a minimum, and its recommendation 
that the Administration devote atten- 
tion to a more precise definition of 
the status of the inhabitants. 

New Zealand agreed with the Visit- 
ing Mission that the fear of reprisal 
in connection with petitions had no 
real foundation and with the Special 
Representative’s contention that local 
action should be exhausted before the 
right of petition was resorted to, It 
was a question of a nice balance be- 
tween ensuring that the natives ex- 
haust their local rights in the com- 
munity and at the same time seeing 
that they exercise their right of peti- 
tion to the Council with moderation. 
Unnecessary fears, if they existed, 
should be dispelled by Administration 
efforts to acquaint the people with the 
right of petition. 

New Zealand believed that in gen- 
eral the country’s economic develop- 
ment was progressing as satisfactorily 
as could be expected and compli- 
mented the Administration on the ten- 
year development plan. It endorsed the 
Mission’s hope that the need for train- 
ing applicants as doctors would be 
given special consideration in future 
programs. It noted with satisfaction 
that the Administering Authority had 
enacted legislation prohibiting poly- 
gamy, and was gratified by the steps 
taken for the progressive abolition, at 
any rate, of corporal punishment. It 
hoped that this punishment might 
soon be abolished. 


Among the most crucial problems 
was education. A striking feature was 
the predominance of missionary activi- 
ties. Without decrying the valuable 
and devoted work of missions, New 
Zealand believed that education was 
a fundamental responsibility of the 
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Administration and would welcome its 
more direct intervention, New Zealand 
herefore endorsed the Visiting Mis- 
sion’s opinion that the chapel and 
reading schools should receive special 
attention from educational authorities. 
That would entail an obligation on 
the Administration to proceed urgently 
wit. training of teachers, and he noted 
that the ten-year plan provided for 
the construction of new teacher-train- 
ing centres, 


UNITED STATES: Benjamin Gerig said very 
satisfactory progress had been made 
by the Administration, especially in the 
economic and social fields. Progress 
was less marked in political develop- 
ment but there were encouraging signs. 
The United States was glad that re- 
form of the indigenous political struc- 
ture now awaited only the royal con- 
sent. It hoped that this reform would 
provide the basis for a more broadly 
representative central legislative body, 
with progressively increased powers 
and a clearly defined relationship to 
subordinate councils. 

The United States was disappointed 
that the effort to hold elections for 
African councillors in Usumbura had 
not been wholly successful and hoped 
the Administration would continue 
and broaden its efforts to develop an 
understanding of electoral principles 
and practices. 

The Administration was to be com- 
mended for its ten-year plan under 
which 2,770 million francs would be 
contributed to territorial development 
by Belgium. It appreciated the sum- 
mary of the plan included in the an- 
nual report and also the text of the 
agreement establishing the syndicate 
for electrification of Kivu and Ruanda- 
Urundi. This syndicate was a promis- 
ing development. The United States 
also noted evidence of greater parti- 
cipation by the indigenous inhabitants 
in economic life. 

His delegation was glad that the 
Administration continued to provide 
for expansion of social services by in- 
creased provisions in the regular 
budget, the Indigenous Welfare Fund 
and in the ten-year plan. It had been 
impressed by the augmentation of 
both European and indigenous medi- 
cal personnel contemplated under the 
plan. While it appreciated the reasons 
given by the Special Representative to 
explain why it was not now practical 
to give full medical training to indi- 
genous personnel, it hoped the Ad- 
ministration would further consider 
the need for training fully qualified 
African doctors. 

Although it had not overlooked the 
contribution to education of Africans 
contemplated in the ten-year plan, the 
United States felt it would be desirable 
for the Administration progressively to 
establish and operate more secular 
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schools at all levels. As to higher edu- 
cation, the United States would sug- 
gest that the Administration further 
consider the view of the Visiting Mis- 
sion that, pending development of 
higher education facilities, some ad 
hoc arrangements be made for ad- 
vanced training of selected Africans. 
The United States hoped also that the 
Administration would give more em- 
phasis to provisions for general edu- 
cation of women. 

He could add nothing to what Mr. 
Munro had said with regard to peti- 
tions, which had expressed completely 
the views which the United States shar- 
ed with New Zealand. The Council 
had reason to conclude that the Ad- 
ministration was conscientiously and 
energetically tackling its problems. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Enrique de Marchena 
said Ruanda-Urundi was developing a 
duality of administration, Belgian and 
indigenous, which seemed to make 
its independence impossible for a 
number of years. The Dominican Re- 
public supported the conclusions on 
that subject of the Visiting Mission. 
The Administration’s arguments ap- 
peared to emphasize the great differ- 
ence between its concept of  terri- 
torial administration and that of both 
the Trusteeship Council and the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Belgium was bringing concrete ma- 
terial progress to the territory. The 
administration had provided food for 
the population and had made it un- 
derstand that it must cultivate crops. 


In the social field there had been 
progress in primary education and in 
the admirable Astrida school. How- 
ever, there were gaps in the progress 
of Ruanda-Urundi which required im- 
mediate solution. Reform of the laws 
which govern the territory’s political 
machinery, its status and the status of 
its inhabitants, must be undertaken. 
Laws protecting freedom of expres- 
sion must be brought to life and any 
impression that a Trusteeship was con- 
templated which would last fifty or a 
hundred years removed. 

The colonial system had died, but 
the laying of its ghost would strengthen 
two things: the gradual participation 
of the indigenous inhabitants in the 
government along with and in co- 
operation with Europeans, and the 
guarantee and exercise of the right of 


petition — not as a court of highest 
appeal but as was the case of the 
League of Nations — in the routine 


handling of petitions. The Trusteeship 
Council should concentrate on these 
two points to which the Administration 
had reacted violently. The questions 
addressed by the Council to the Ad- 
ministration had perhaps contributed 
to disperse any misunderstanding or 
misinterpretation. 


It must be recognized that the Ad- 





ministration was exerting great efforts 
in its plan for development but it 
must also be realized that the territory 
would be under a mortgage, so to 
speak, until 1970 and that the public 
debt would increase. 


The Dominican Republic believed 
that the Administration deserved en- 
couragement for the attention given 
to public health services, and for such 
services as those related to the anti- 
tuberculosis program, infectious di- 
seases in general, and the technical 
services. Many of these technical serv- 
ices gained by the co-operation which 
the Administration received from the 
Belgian Congo. 

He would also congratulate the Ad- 
ministration on the development of 
primary education and the attention 
given the native language. Among the 
most interesting developments in this 
connection was the work in philology 
to determine the value of the native 
languages, including Swahili. The pro- 
tection given to the work of mis- 
sionaries without distinction between 
various denominations deserved men- 
tion, although the Dominican Republic 
agreed with the Visiting Mission that 
schools as well as missions should be 
controlled through the territory’s de- 
partment of education. 


The Administration should never 
lose sight of the fact that in Ruanda- 
Urundi there were many educated 
Africans who knew where they were 
going and wherein their progress was 
being restricted. Freedom of expres- 
sion must be strengthened and broad 
information about the United Nations 
disseminated. This had thus far been 
done on too small a scale. 


There should be a broad administra- 
tive reform and the Africans should 
be trained for participation in govern- 
ment. They should be made aware 
that the opinion expressed by the Spe- 
cial Representative concerned partici- 
pation of Africans in the government 
was not in conformity with United 
Nations purposes. Information about 
the United Nations must not be hid- 
den or brushed aside because of the 
idea that the United Nations was inter- 
fering in Ruanda-Urundi. The impres- 
sion should rather be given that the 
United Nations is co-operating with 
the Belgian administration there. The 
Dominican Republic re-affirmed the 
principle that the Administering Au- 
thority in no case not even under 
the mandate system — ever held or 
would hold sovereignty over a Trust 
Territory. Rather it was simply a rep- 
resentation of authority delegated by 
the international community over a 
population not yet ready for inde- 
pendence. 


The Dominican Republic recognized 
and did not intend to minimize the 
great value of the work of the Admin- 
istration. It believed in the sincerity 
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of the work carried out by the Admin- 
istration which became evident in 
study of the ten-year plan, such in- 
stitutions as the Indigenous Welfare 
Fund, and the many other examples 
of progress. It would be difficult to 
accuse the Administration of bad ad- 
ministration. If criticism had been 
voiced in his intervention, it was all 
uttered with good will. 


UNITED KINGDOM: Sir Alan Burns believed 
the Administration was _ successfully 
continuing its policy of gradually 
adapting existing and deeply-rooted in- 
stitutions to a more modern social 
organization, The virtual domination 
of man by the cow was an uneconomic 
anachronism, which must be removed 
before any real advance toward sound 
economic development could be ex- 
pected. The measures instituted to 
change custom in this respect deserved 
energetic promotion and expansion, 

Publication of the ten-year plan was 
the most notable development of the 
period under review. The particularly 
valuable feature of the plan was that 
it not only stated what the Adminis- 
tration proposed to do but set out 
also the problems and _ difficulties 
which had influenced it in devising 
the plan. This assisted judgment on the 
reasons for distribution of emphasis, 
which fell more on economic than on 
social development. 

The Special Representative confirm- 
ed that this feature reflected the Ad- 
ministration’s considered policy. The 
emphasis on the productive side was 
much heavier than was normal in the 
plans for the African territories for 
which the United Kingdom was re- 
sponsible. Many of these plans, how- 
ever, recently have had to be modified 
toward greater concentration On ac- 
tivities likely to enhance government 
revenues required to obtain expanded 
social services. Therefore the approach 
of Belgium’s program might be the 
more realistic approach, although eco- 
nomic development was fully satisfy- 
ing to a people only when reflected in 
rising standards of living and greater 
opportunities for health and educa- 
tion. The United Kingdom was con- 
fident that steady progress toward ful- 
filling the aims of the Trusteeship 
System was being made. 


AUSTRALIA: A. H. Loomes felt considerable 
progress had been made and was par- 
ticularly interested in the ten-year plan 
for economic and social development. 

Australia wished to make observa- 
tions on two matters. The first related 
to petitions. In the light of the assur- 
ances and explanations given by the 
Special Representative and the repre- 
sentative of Belgium, Australia felt 
satisfied that the Administration was 
taking steps to make the right of peti- 
tion known to the indigenous inhabi- 
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tants and providing facilities for this 
right to be used when required, It was 
to be hoped, however, that the Admin- 
istration would take steps to dispel the 
fears which apparently existed regard- 
ing exercise of this right. He support- 
ed, in this connection, the statement 
by the representative of New Zealand. 

His second comment was on the 
commendable action of the Adminis- 
tration in instituting malaria control 
measures, particularly in the Astrida 
region. The experience of an Admin- 
istering Authority in this might be of 
assistance to other authorities who 
must deal with similar conditions and 
he hoped that information on this ac- 
tion would be made available, through 
the Trusteeship Council or otherwise, 
to other Administering Authorities. 


U.S.S.R. Aleksander A. Soldatov said the 
Belgian report, as had been the case 
with previous reports, contained insuf- 
ficient information on the position of 
the indigenous inhabitants. But from 
the incomplete information in the re- 
port and, from the facts in petitions 
and the report of the Visiting Mission, 
the U.S.S.R. concluded that Belgium 
was not carrying out the provisions of 
the Charter and was not fostering the 
political, economit, social and educa- 
tional advancement of the indigenous 
people. Belgium’s objective was to per- 
petuate a colonial regime by means of 
the so-called administrative union be- 
tween the territory and the colony 
of the Belgian Congo. 

The annual report indicated that no 
change at all had been made in the 
laws which regulated the territory’s 
status and provided for the subordina- 
tion of the territory to the colony. 
Even in the budgetary field, the ter- 
ritory was dependent uvon the Congo 
and maintenance of public order had 
been entrusted to a contingent of the 
Belgian Congo force. The report of 
the Visiting Mission showed that 
Ruanda-Urundi could actually be said 
to be a separate province of the Bel- 
gian Congo. 

There was still no legislative organ 
in the Trust territory, and the indi- 
genous population was excluded from 
participation in the legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial organs, Nor was 
there any system of self-government 
based on democratic principles and the 
Administration had adopted no meas- 
ures to introduce such a system. 


Of 22 members in the council of 
the Vice-Government-General, only 3 
were Africans and, of these, not one 
was an elected representative. Both 
the European administration and the 
so-called indigenous authorities used 
indigenous personnel only in very sub- 
ordinate functions. 

The Visiting Mission’s report stated 


that facilities for secondary education 
were limited and those for higher edu- 
cation virtually non-existent. The Ad- 
ministration fostered the tribal system, 
despite the fact that it was inconsistent 
with progressive political development 
toward self-government and indepen- 
dence. It contemplated no measures to 
create self-governing organs with the 
participation of the indigenous popu- 
lation. 


The Trusteeship Council must rec- 
ommend that the Administration adopt 
measures assuring a change from the 
tribal system to one of self-govern- 
ment on democratic principles. The 
indigenous population was obliged to 
carry On a primitive agricultural econ- 
omy and could not take active part 
in the country’s economic life. The 
Administration’s objective was to take 
out of the territory as much raw ma- 
terial as possible. 

The population lived in miserable 
conditions and the wages of the work- 
er could not ensure to him or his 
family a state of even semi-starvation. 
The wage of an unskilled worker, said 
the Mission’s report, was 5 to 8 francs 
a day; not enough to purchase a 
matchbox. Petitions spoke of even 
lower wages. 

The Administration continued to en- 
force payment of a poll tax. Every 
indigenous inhabitant was taxed, even 
if he had no income, while, at the 
same time, the chiefs and sub-chiefs 
were exempt from taxation and re- 
ceived from the Administration sal- 
aries of from 7,000 to 225,000 francs 
a year, The U.S.S.R. proposed that 
the Trusteeship Council recommend 
adoption of measures eliminating 
the poll tax and introduction of a pro- 
gressive system of taxation, or of 
some system which would take into 
consideration the relative wealth of 
the population. 

The Administration pursued a pol- 
icy which permitted racial discrimina- 
tion. A decree had divided city dis- 
tricts into quarters for Europeans, 
Asians and Africans. There were two 
different penal systems, one for Eur- 
opeans and the other for Africans. 
The Administration had not yet put 
into effect the resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Trusteeship 
Council calling for immediate abolition 
of corporal punishment. 


Indigenous inhabitants were unable 
to leave their chiefdoms for a period 
of more than thirty days without a 
passport and were not permitted to 
move about in urban areas, or Eur- 
Opean centres at night. Petitions from 
indigenous inhabitants contained many 
complaints about racial discrimination. 
The report of the Administration and 
that of the Mission indicated that the 
Administration continued a policy of 
alienating land from the indigenous 
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population. In 1951 the Administra- 
tion had alienated 292 hectares and 
12 acres of land. 


The Administration showed no con- 
cern for the health and education of 
the indigenous population. There was 
not a single physician of indigenous 
extraction and no indigenous inhabi- 
tant was in training as a physician. 
Expenditures for health were neg- 
ligible. 

An overwhelming majority of the 
indigenous population was still il- 
literate and schools were almost en- 
tirely in the hands of religious mis- 
sions. Most of the children who 
completed such schools could hardly 
write their own names, These religi- 
ous schools were neither subsidized by 


the government nor inspected by the 
department of education and were 
fully within church jurisdiction. The 
Administering Authority intended to 
hamper development of secondary 
education and was deliberately not 
establishing higher educational schools. 
In 1951 only one student had received 
higher education abroad. The Trustee- 
ship Council must recommend that 
the Administration create a system of 
secular, elementary, secondary and 
higher education and it must increase 
its budgetary allocation for education. 

Mr. Soldatov then submitted a 
seven-paragraph draft proposal which 
embodied the U.S.S.R. recommenda- 
tions with respect to the Administra- 
tion’s report on Ruanda-Urundi in 
1951, 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE’S REPLY 


The Visiting Mission, said Mr. Le- 
roy, had concluded — as had several 
delegations—that while there was real 
political progress, it had been too slow. 
Belgium believed that economic prog- 
ress conditioned progress in other 
fields and that was why it predom- 
inated, to some extent, in the ten-year 
plan. 

As to organic law and the status of 
the inhabitants, the law of 1925, in no 
way incompatible with Trusteeship, 
permitted complete judicial and politi- 
cal reform. Nevetherless, the Ad- 
ministration would take seriously into 
account the opinion of the Trusteeship 
Council. 

The new political reforms provided 
partially elective councils at all levels. 
These councils would have repercus- 
sions upon the activities and probaby 
the composition of the Council of the 
Vice-Government General. The Ad- 
ministration planned to introduce 
more indigenous inhabitants in the 
councils, heads of all those services 
which advised the Governor in the 
specialized fields. The Governor of 
Ruanda-Urundi had spoken to the 
Visiting Mission of admission into the 
European cadre of more indigenous in- 
habitants trained for the important 
specialized services such as the public 
works, medical and agronomic serv- 
ices. The Governor had also spoken 
of the more organic reform of granting 
increased powers to the customary in- 
digenous authorities. Both methods 
should be used, but the second would 
help evolution most thoroughly and 
this remained the Administration’s 
view. 

The Administration considered that 
every indigenous inhabitant had the 
right to address himself directly to the 
Trusteeship Council without first re- 
course to the Administration. But the 
Administration also felt that it must 
inform the indigenous inhabitants of 
all their other rights and obligations. 
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It would be harmful were the Trustee- 
ship Council seized of requests when 
a simple recourse to local authority 
would suffice. 

In the economic and social fields, 
the Administration was gratified at the 
welcome given by the Council to the 
ten-year plan. So far as possible, it 
would take into account recommenda- 
tions made to it and would be guided 
by recommendations in the Visiting 
Missions report. 

He felt obliged to reply separately 
to the U.S.S.R. representative. It was 
untrue that Ruanda-Urundi was being 
dragged into a colonial system. There 
was no longer a colonial system even 
in the Belgian Congo. The Administra- 
tive Union was favorable to Ruanda- 
Urundi, nor was that territory subordi- 
nated to the Congo. The juridical 
status of the two territories was dif- 
ferent, their objectives separate, their 
problems profoundly different. 

It was not true that indigenous gov- 
ernment employees were restricted to 
the lower-paid posts. The fault of the 
regime was not the non-existence of 
important functions which could be 
carried out by indigenous inhabitants, 
but the manner in which the appoint- 
ments were made. The Administration 
was trying to democratize the system, 
which was why it had created a new 
political regime. 

The Administration was not trying 
to prevent a movement of indigenous 
inhabitants into industry; the indige- 
nous inhabitants, apart from agricul- 
ture and stock raising, tended to go 
into commerce rather than into in- 
dustry. As to living standards, he had 
always recognized that wages were in- 
sufficient. The government was pursu- 
ing a policy designed to raise rates 
of pay. 

The rate of the poll tax was fixed ac- 
cording to the resources of the region 
and increased for holders of cattle by 
a proportional tax. Those who proved 





they had been unable to work for six 
months or more because of sickness 
were exempt. The aim of the tax was 
to induce inhabitants to take lucrative 
employment. Chiefs were exempted be- 
cause they had heavy duties, had an- 
nual revenues of more than 9,000 
francs and were subject to other taxa- 
tion. All had cattle, and those were 
taxed. 

Mr. Leroy quoted statistics to show 
that it was untrue to say that judicial 
tribunals automatically gave decisions 
in favor of non-indigenous inhabitants, 

No land had been alienated unlaw- 
fully, he said. The land belonging to 
the state—roads, airports, administra- 
tion buildings, forest reserves — was 
the property of the indigenous popula- 
tion. Land granted non-indigenous in- 
habitants was bought in the normal 
way, with the consent of the parties 
concerned. 

In the field of health, if many cases 
of disease nine-tenths of them 
cases of malaria — had been discov- 
ered, it was thanks to the consultations 
carried out by the medical services. 
The number of tuberculosis cases dis- 
covered would probably be doubled 
when the Anti-Tuberculosis Mission 
had completed its examinations. 

The U.S.S.R. representative, in his 
comment on expenditures for educa- 
tion, had forgotten to take into con- 
sideration the expenditure in the ex- 
traordinary budget for the construc- 
tion of schools and that of the in- 
digenous Welfare Fund, which to- 
gether amounted to 19,000,000 francs. 
Military expenses represented five 
cents per inhabitant. The public forces 
included eight Europeans and 649 
Africans; the medical services 189 Eu- 
ropeans and 1,110 Africans. 

In further comment on these points 
Mr. Soldatov said that even if the 
later figures lumping all voluntary serv- 
ices and other expenditures were ac- 
cepted, the total spent on medical 
services was sixty cents per person per 
year—surely a sum so insignificant as 
to warrant a special recommendation 
by the Council. As to corporal punish- 
ment it was not denied that it still 
existed and the Administering Author- 
ity had failed to comply with the reso- 
lutions of the Council and of the As- 
sembly calling for abolition. Mr. Sold- 
atov then quoted a petition which 
stated that the indigenous people were 
flagrantly discriminated against in 
trials involving Europeans and _ that 
they were not allowed to patronize 
restaurants open to white people. Gen- 
eralities would not answer such a 
factual charge. 

At the third session the U.S.S.R. 
representative had been told that his 
allegations would be laughed at by the 
indigenous inhabitants. But repeated 
U.S.S.R. demands that the statements 
be brought to the attention of the peo- 
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ple so that their reactions could be 
ascertained, had not been answered. 

Other specific criticisms in his state- 
ment had not been rebutted factually. 
What can the indigenous inhabitants 
be taught at the rate of sixteen cents 
a year? Chiefs get from 5,000 to 200,- 
000 francs per year. The worker earns 
three and a half to five francs a day 
but a box of matches costs seven 
or seven and a half francs. These 
were not merely low but miserable 
and wretched wages which made it 
impossible to maintain any decent 
standard of subsistence. These facts 
drawn from the reports of the Ad- 
ministering Authority and the Visit- 
ing Mission could not be refuted. 

That is why the U.S.S.R. submitted 
proposals for a democratic svstem of 
government, organs of government 
which will be on the basis not of 
administrative union with the Bel- 
gian Congo but independence, pro- 
posals calling for an end to racial dis- 
crimination, alienation of land and the 
restoration of alienated lands; also for 
a fair system of taxation, increase of 
budgetary appropriations for health 
and education services, the establish- 
ment of a system of lay primary, sec- 
ondary and higher education, These 
represent the irreducible minimum 
which would testify to the willingness 
of the Administering Authority to do 
at least something by way of comply- 
ing with the Charter and the Trustee- 
ship Agreement. 

Mr. Ryckmans said he did not in- 
tend to re-open the discussion but 
wished to reply to Mr. Soldatov on 
medical expenditures. It was about 
three times the figure he had men- 
tioned in his statement, but the Ad- 
ministration did not consider it satis- 
factory. A purpose of the ten-year plan 





TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL hears Pierre Leroy, Belgian Special Representative discuss administr 


CONSTITUTION 
BY ERITREAN 

The Eritean Representative Assem- 
bly on July 10 unanimously adopted 
a Constitution for Eritrea which in 
September becomes an autonomous 
unit federated with Ethiopia under 
Emperor Haile Selassie. 

Dr. Eduardo Anze Matienzo, United 
Nations Commissioner in Eritrea, con- 
gratulated members of the first Eritrean 
Assembly for their spirit of com- 
promise and understanding which, he 
said, contributed to laying the founda- 
tions for a democratic government. He 
added that he was happy that the 
amendments to the Constitution made 
by the Assembly did not destroy the 
unity of the basic principles laid down 
in the draft presented last May. 

The Commissioner said that he was 
gratified that he was able to inform the 
United Nations General Assembly that 
the Eritrean Assembly had shown great 
adaptability in conciliating differences 
and had improved the Constitution. It 
was an encouraging experience for the 
United Nations, he declared. 

The Assembly could rightly feel 
proud of the milestone reached on the 
road to autonomy and _ self-govern- 


was to ascertain the sums necessary 
for the special budget for these serv- 
ices. At the same time, present medi- 
cal expenditure for 1951 represented 
about 150 per cent of total receipts 
from indigenous taxation. And the ter- 
ritory’s budget for 1951, Mr. Ryck- 
mans declared, had amounted to three 
times that of 1948. 

After a further exchange between 
Mr. Soldatov and Mr. Ryckmans, the 
President declared the debate on 
Ruanda-Urundi at an end. 
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of Ruanda-Urundi. A development plan for the territory embraces extension of public works, 
health, education, civil administration. 
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UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED 
ASSEMBLY 


ment. The Commissioner, however, 
sounded a word of warning. He said 
that the strength of the Constitution 
lay in the strength of the people’s de- 
sire to respect it. He appealed to the 
Eritrean people to preserve the Con- 
stitution and live up to its principles 
“through the ages.” 

The Commissioner concluded, “All 
my Optimism and my tenacity of pur- 
pose have been fully justified today in 
this historic adoption of the Constitu- 
tion for Eritrea.” 

Ato Tedla Bairu, on behalf of the 
Assembly members, thanked Dr. Mati- 
enzo not only as the United Nations 
Commissioner but as a “great friend” 
of the Eritrean people. He observed 
that the best way the Eritrean people 
could show their appreciation was to 
work in agreement with one another. 
Mr. Bairu also thanked the British and 
Ethiopian Governments and the Com- 
missioner’s staff for their assistance. 

Nasser Pasia Abubaker, 84-year-old 
Chief of the Assaorta Tribes, also ex- 
tended his appreciation for the work 
of the Commissioner and expressed 
the hope that the Commissioner would 
arrange for early ratification of the 
Constitution by the Emperor of Ethi- 
Opia. 





COUNCIL NOTES 
POSTAL UNION REPORI 


ORNELIUS PETERSON, repre- 

sentative of the Universal Postal 
Union, presenting the UPU report to 
the Economic and Social Council on 
June 27, said UpU had been concerned 
with the problem of standardizing dis- 
tances between air bases for use in 
computing conveyance charges. As ot 
May 1952, standard air distance are 
used. These were agreed upon by the 
International Air Transport Associa- 
tion and UPU. 

P. Y. Tsao, of China, said he had 
been greatly impressed by the close co- 
operation between UpU and the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization. 
He said that the information on prices 
and air transport statistics, which 
proved so useful in the joint confer- 
ence of UPU and the International Air 
Transport Association, had been pro- 
vided by ICAO. 

The comments on the relationship 
of UpU with ICAO and IATA, thought 
Isador Lubin, of the United States, re- 
vealed the broad scope of UPU’s work. 
He expressed appreciation of the re- 
port, but thought it should indicate 
pertinent resolutions adopted by the 
General Assembly and give an account 
of the action taken on those resolu- 
tions. The Council adopted a reso- 
lution noting the report with satisfac- 
tion. 








A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 65) 


United Nations forces in Korea, Be- 
cause the People’s Republic of China 
and North Korean representatives had 
not been invited, the Soviet Union did 
not participate in the debate, and, on 
July 3, Yakov A. Malik cast a negative 
vote which resulted in rejection, al- 
though all the other members voted 
for the proposal. 


Ernest A. Gross, of the United 
States, immediately submitted another 
proposal concluding, from the refusal 
to permit impartial investigation, that 
the charges must be presumed false, 
and condemning the practice of farbri- 
cating and disseminating such false 
charges. This, too, was vetoed by the 
U.S.S.R. on July 9, when nine mem- 
bers voted in favor, with Pakistan 
abstaining. 


Another item on the Security Coun- 
cil’s agenda was the admission of new 
Members to the United Nations. How- 
ever, after considerable debate on July 
9, the Council adjourned discussion 
until September 2. 

Between June 19 and 27 the Eco 
nomic and Social Counicl reviewed the 
annual reports cf 
Six specialize 4 
agencies. The formal Council acticn 
consisted in “noting” the reports but 
discussions gave an opportunity for 


Specialized Agencies 


the Council to review and 


plans. 


progress 


The World Health Organization, it 
was noted with approval, is giving 
priority to the development of effective 
pubiic health services and_ health 
training programs. Its excellent record 
in assisting health programs in the 
Republic of Korea and for Palestine 
refugees was singled out for special 
commendation by the Council in not- 
ing WHO’s annual report with apprecia- 
tion. So were its adoption of the Inter- 
national Sanitary Regulations and its 
publication of the first volume of the 
Ir ternational Pharmocopoeia. 


The debate on the report of the 
Jnited Nations Educational, Scienti- 
fic and Cultural Organization, while 
marked by general praise for UNESCO's 
efforts in fundamental education, also 
revealed some concern about its 
steadily increasing budget and the need 
for further efforts to establish priorities 
in its work program. The UNESCO re- 
port was noted with appreciation. 


Valuable assistance in devolping 
civil aviation has been given by the 
International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion, as discussion on ICAO’s report 
showed. It has provided training fa- 
cilities, for which demand is growing, 
and taken steps to secure wider adop- 
tion of international standards for 


| ON THEIR WAY BACK TO KOREAN FARM | 





HAPPY TO BE RETURNING to hi: !and north of the Han River after an absence of more than 

a year, this straw-hatted Korean farmer waits with his family aboard a train in Suwon’s rail 

yards. Discussing the movement of such families are Lieutenant-Colonel Lewis S. Williams (left), 

of the United Nations Civil Assistance Command, Korea, and Kim Hang Sik, provincial director 
of the Education and Social Bureau. 
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civil aviation practices, ICAO’s report 
was noted with satisfaction. 

Also noted with satisfaction were 
the reports of the International Tele- 
communication Union, the Universal 
Postal Union, and the youngest spe- 
cialized agency, the World Meteorolo- 
gical Organization. which came into 
being in April last year. Its work so 
far has included giving technical as- 
sistance in setting up meteorological 
services for aviation and other pur- 
poses, and co-operation with other 
international organizations on research 
into the development of arid zones. 

Tentative dates set by the Secretariat 
for the 1952 session of the Sub-Com- 
mission on Prevention 
of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities 
are September 22 through October 3. 
Though the Economic and Social 
Council had voted to wind up the Sub- 
Commission, that decision was re- 
versed by the General Assembly. 

Some of the areas of discrimination 
which the Sub-Commission is studying 
are: immigration, freedom of move- 
ment, religion, education, employment, 
political rights, marriage and the fam- 
ily. The Sub-Commission is also study- 
ing the question of what protection 
minorities need, aside from prevention 
of discrimination, to preserve stable 
ethnic, religious or linguistic traditions 
or characteristics. 

The International Law Commission, 
at its fourth session in Geneva, has 
adopted a provisional 


Problems of 
Discrimination 


New Draft : ; 
a draft code on interna- 
Arbitration Code ; : ; 
tional arbitration. Un- 
Adopted 


der the chairmanship 
of Richard J. Alfaro, of Panama, the 
Commission held 24 meetings on this 
item between June 4 and July 3. 


Following adoption of the draft 
code on arbitral procedure, the Com- 
mission took up consideration of na- 
tionality, including statelessness, for 
which Manley O. Hudson, United 
States, is Special Rapporteur. Parti- 
cular emphasis is placed on the na- 
tionality of married women and the 
reduction in the number of stateless 
persons. 


The Commission is expected to sit 
another eight weeks. Other topics on 
its agenda are Law of Treaties, Regime 
of the High Seas, Regime of Terri- 
torial Waters. The Commission de- 
cided to hold its fifth session in Gen- 
eva in June 1953. 


A study by a rapporteur of the 
obstacles to freedom of information 
has been decided on 
by the Economic 
and Social Council. 
The rapporteur, who 
will co-operate with professional or- 


Further Studies 
On Freedom of 
Information 
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ganizations as well as agencies anu 
bodies of the United Nations, will 
have until an unspecified date in 1953 
to submit his report and recommenda- 
tions to the Council. 

Professional associations and enter- 
prises concerned with information will 
also study the draft International Code 
of Ethics circulated to them by the 
Secretary-General under another 
Council resolution. The associations, 
in appearances before the Social Com- 
mittee and the Sub-Commission on 
Freedom of Information and of the 
Press, had expressed the opinion that 
further work on the draft code should 
be done by professionals in the field. 
The Secretary-General’s circular ad- 
vises the associations and enterprises 
that the United Nations might co- 
operate with them in organizing an in- 
ternational conference to draw up an 
international code of ethics if they 
favor such a conference. 

Two other Council resolutions en- 
courage development of independent 
domestic information agencies and 
recommend government action to give 
publicity to resolutions of United 
Nations organs transmited to them by 
the Secretary-General. 


A pattern for inviting representa- 
tives of Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions to attend meet- 
ings of the Gen- 
eral Assembly was 
worked out by the 
Economic and Social Council on June 
25. The Council, after discussion at two 
meetings, adopted a resolution which 
requested the Secretary-General to in- 
vite each such organization in categor- 
ies A and B to send its representative 
to attend public meetings of the As- 
sembly at which economic and social 
matters within its competence are dis- 
cussed. 

The General Assembly, the resolu- 
tion pointed out, had authorized the 
Secretary-General to arrange for at- 
tendance of NGO representatives “on 
the request of the Economic and So- 
cial Council or its Committee on Non- 
Governmental Organizations.” 


Pattern for Inviting 
NGO's to Assembly 
Meetings 


PICTURE CREDITS 


Cover page, UN-38890; 67, Leo 
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WHO PAYS FOR 
THE HEADQUARTERS? 


N June 30, the United Nations paid the United States 

the second installment of repayment for the loan to 

build the Permanent Headquarters. Like the first install- 
ment paid July 1952, the amount was $1,000,000. 










The United States loan of $65,000,000 interest free, 
was made in August 1948. The loan is repayable in 32 
years and the repayments, on an agreed scale rising to 
$2,500,000, are to be made every year from 1951-1982. 
Thus the 1953 budget carries a provision for next year’s 
installment of $1,500,000. 







The site itself is the gift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. who 
gave $8,500,000 to acquire the land between the East 
River and First Avenue, 42nd to 48th Streets. Small 
pieces of land not available for purchase were a gift from 
the City of New York. 






The City is spending some $27,000,000 widening the 
approaches, building tunnels and landscaping. Mayor 
Impellitteri said on a recent visit to the Headquarters that 





the City expected substantial revenues from tourist traffic, 
expenditures by delegates and delegations, and other rev- 
enues. “But,” he added, “even if it did not make a dime 
I think the City of New York has made a perfectly 







wonderful investment.” 





It may be noted also that since the United Nations 
decided to accept the site, formerly “Turtle Bay,” a poor 
locality occupied by slaughter houses and tenements, real 
estate values in the neighborhood have multiplied several 
times. Some building supplies have been bought in other 
countries but, naturally, nearly all the construction cost 



















£100,000 FOR REFUGEE 
EMERGENCY FUND 


The United Kingdom will contribute 
£100,000 to the United Nations Refu- 
gee Emergency Fund, the Office of the 
High Commissioner for Refugees an- 
nounced on July 11. This contribu- 
tion is the largest donation to the 
UNREF, and the first contribution from 
a permanent member of the Security 
Council. 

Added to the funds already re- 
ceived, it will enable the High Com- 
missioner to take care of the most 
urgent project of assistance on the pro- 
gram of emergency aid. Until recently, 
the future of the most destitute refu- 


goes to pay for American material and labor. 







gees in Shanghai was causing grave 
anxiety, as the trust sum of $230,000 


made available by the International 
Refugee Organization to the High 
Commissioner for the care and mainte- 
nance of these refugees for five months 
was nearing exhaustion. It is now pos- 
sible to envisage continued aid until 
the end of the year, the High Com- 
missioner’s Office stated. 

Including the British contribution, 
a total of $732,000 dollars has been 
received or pledged to UNREF. The 
whole program of aid to needy groups 
of refugees requires a fund of $3,000,- 
000 dollars, according to estimates of 
the High Commissioner, Dr. G. J. Van 
Heuven Goedhart. 
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Monthly Calendar of International Meetings 





This calendar of international meetings and conferences is published on the 
fifteenth of each month. It lists meetings and conferences either in session or 


scheduled for the three months following the date of publication. 
however, are 
Further information can be obtained: for United Nations 


of major United Nations organs, 
wherever possible. 


Meetings 


listed for a longer period 


meetings, from the Conference Section, United Nations, N. Y.; for meetings of 


specialized agencies and other 


inter-governmental 


organizations, from _ the 


Specialized Agencies Section, Secretary-General’s Office, United Nations, N. Y.; 
and for non-governmental organizations, from the Non-Governmental Organi- 
zations Section, Economic and Social Council Secretariat, United Nations, N. Y. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Meetings in Session 


since 
1946 
Jan. 17 Security Council 
Headquarters 
Feb. 4 Military Staff Committee 
Headquarters 
Dee. 14 Headquarters Advisory Com- 
mittee Headquarters 
1949 
Jan. 17 United Nations Conciliation 


Commission for Palestine 
Headquarters 
United Nations Truce Super- 
Palestine 
Jerusalem 


Aug. tl 
vision Organization in 


1950 
Mar. 27 United Nations Advisory Coun- 
cil for the Trust Territory of Somali- 
land under Italian Administration 
Headquarters 
Nov. 20 United Nations Commission for 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea Pusan and Tokyo 

1951 
Feb. 12 United Nations Commissioner 
in Eritrea Asmara 
Mar. 5 Collective Measures Committee 






Headquarters 
Mar. 16 Peace Observation Commission 
Headquarters 
July 10 United Nations Military Ob- 
server Group in India Sringar 
1952 
Jan. 31 Peace Observation Commission 
—Balkan Sub-Commission 
Headquarters 
Feb, 4 Disarmament Commission 
Headquarters 
Feb. 6 United Nations Military Ob 
servers in Greece Salonika 


May 20 Economic and Social Council— 


14th Session Headquarters 
June 3 Trusteeship Council—llith Ses- 
sion Headquarters 
June 4 International Law Commission 
tth Session Geneva 


June 12 Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions 
Headquarters 
Experts on Road 
3rd Session 
Headquarters 


Forthcoming Meetings 
July 15 Economic Commission for Eur- 
ope—Inland Transport Committee 
Geneva 
July Economic Commission for Eur- 
ope—Coal Committee Geneva 
July 28 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—Working Party 
on Small Seale Industries Bangkok 
Aug. 4 Committee on Contributions 
Headquarters 
Economic Commission for Eur 
ope—Coal Committee—Trade Sub- 
Committee Geneva 
Aug. 18 Committee of Experts on the 
Recognition and Enforcement Abroad 
of Maintenance Obligations Geneva 
Aug. 18 Economic Commission for Asia 


June 23 Group of 
Signs and Signals 








Aug. 7 


and the Far East—Highway Sub- 
Committee Bangkok 
Aug. 25 Ad hoc Commission on Pris- 
oners of War—3rd Session Geneva 
Aug. 26 Special Committee on Legal 


and Drafting Questions Headquarters 
Sept. 1 Economic Commission for Eur- 
ope—Industry and Materiais Commit- 
tee—Housing Sub-Committee Geneva 
Sept. 4 Ad hoc Committee on Factors 
(Non-Self-Governing Territories) 
Headquarters 
Sept. 11 Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories — 3rd 


Session Headouarters 
Sept. 15 United Nations High Commis- 
sioner's Advisory Committee on 


Refugees Geneva 
Sept. 22 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—Working Party on 
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Domestic Capital 
Bangkok 


Mobilization of 


Sept. 22 Sub-Commission on the Pre- 
vention of Discrimination and Pro- 


Minorities—ith Session 
Headquarters 
Sept. 23 Committee on Administrative 
Unions Headquarters 
Sept. 28 Economic Commission for Eur- 
ope—Inland Transport Committee— 
Working Party on Prevention § of 
Road Traffic Accidents Geneva 
Oct. 14 Ad hoc Committee on Forced 
Labour—3rd Session Geneva 
Oct. 14 General Assembly—7th Session 
Headquarters 
Oct. 21 Economic Commission for Eur- 
ope—Iniland Transport Committee— 
Working Parties Geneva 
Nov. 4 Permanent Central Opium Board 
and Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body 
—Ssth Joint Session Geneva 


tection of 





° 

Section II — Specialized 

° 
Agencies 
UNESCO 

June 14-Sept. 3 International Centre for 
Adult Education Paris 
July 7-16 International Conference on 
Public Education Geneva 
July 21-Aug. 14 Committee of govern- 
mental experts having the task of 
preparing the draft of an interna- 
tional Convention for the protection, 
in case of armed conflict, of cultural 
properties Paris 
Aug. 3-30 International Seminar on 

Education in World Citizenship 
Netherlands 
Aug. 1S-Sept. 6 Inter-governmental 
Copyright Convention Geneva 
Sept. S-12 Methods of disseminating sci- 





entific knowledge and their cc-or- 
dination Paris 
Sept. 29-Oct. 1 Advisory Committee on 
Arid Zone Research London 


FAO 
June 28-July S Meeting on Torrent and 
Avalanche Control 
Aix-les-Bains, France 
June 30-July 5 Meeting on Home Eco- 
nomics and Nutrition in the Carib- 











bean Port-of-Spain 
July 6-S European Meeting on Report- 
ing Agricultural Research R e 
July 21-24 General Mediterranean Fish- 
eries Council Athens 
July 28-Aug. 2 IPFC Executive Com- 
mittee Meeting Manila 


=~ ope 


Aug. 17-23 International Grassland Con- 
g#rass State College, Pa., USA 
Aug./Sept. European Conference on Nu- 
trition (WHO/FAO) Basle 
Sept. 1-15 Meeting on American Live- 
stock Production Brazil 
Sept. 8-15 European Meeting on Recent 
Advances in the Science and Practice 
of Cheese-making Poligny, France 
Sept. Latin American Fisheries Council 
Montevideo 

Sept. (tent.) Rice Supplies Working 
Group .. Bangkok (ient.) 
Sept. Technical Advisory Committee on 





Locust Control Rome 
Sept./Oct. Meeting on Index Numbers 
Rome 

ICAO 
Aug. 19 Aeronautical Information Serv- 
ices Division Montreal 


Sept. 8 Conference for final drafting of 
a revised Rome Convention Rome 
Sept. 16 Statistics Division Montreal 


BANK and FUND 
3oard of Governors 
Mexico City, Mexico 

WHO 

Regional Committee for 
Monrovia 

Committee for 
Bandung 


Sept. 3-12 


July 31-Aug. 7 
Africa 

Sept. 4-8 Regional 
South-East Asia 


Sept. 19-25 Regional Committee for the 





Americé S enecie : Havana 
Sept. 25-27 Regional Committee for 
Europe Lisbon 


Sept. 25-30 Regional Committee for the 
Western Pacific Saigon 
wm™o 
July 14 Commission of Maritime 
Meteorology London 
Sept. 9-30 Tnird Session of the Execu- 
tive Committee Geneva 
1IGOs 
July 23 Inter-American Commission of 
Women (OAS) Rio de Janeiro 
July 25-Aug. 4 Pan American Consulta- 
tion on Geography ..Washington, D. C. 


Section II — Non-Governmental 


° ° 
Organizations 
The Non-Governmental Organizations 
mentioned below are in consultative re- 
lationship with the Econom.c and Social 
Council of the Uniied Nations. 
July 16 Internat.onal Transport Work- 
ers’ Federation — 22nd Congress 
Stockholm 
July 19 International Dental Federation 
Paocth Basboa dhe cavataa aveisceti Cole. once 


Brussels 
July 25 Lutheran World Federation— 
Plenary Assembly Hanover 


July 26 International Committee of the 
Red Cross, League of Red Cross So- 
cieties—18th International Red Cross 
Conference Toronto 

July 26 International Federation of 
Secondary Teachers — 21st Congress 





Copenhagen 

July 28 Friends World Committee for 
Consultation — World Conference of 
the Religious Society of Friends 
(Quakers) Oxtord 


Aug. 4 World Association of Girl 
Guides and Girl Scouts — 14th World 
Conference Dombaas (Norway) 

Aug. 6 Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom — Interna- 
tional Executive Committee...Geneva 

Aug. S Soroptimist International As- 


sociation — 5th International Con- 
ference Copenhagen 
Aug. 8 International Geographical 


Union — 17th International Geo- 
graphical Congress. Washington, D.C. 
Aug. 11 World Organization for Early 
Childhood Education — 4th World 
Assembly Mexico City 


Aug. 18 Open Door International — 


Sth Congress Copenhagen 
Aug. 21 International Youth Hostel 
Federation — International Youth 
Hostels Conference Rome 


Aug. 24 International Association for 
Bridge and Structural Engineering— 


4th Congress Cambridge 
Aug. 25 World Federation for Mental 

Health — 5th Annual Meeting 
Fe Brussels 


Aug. 31 International Law Association 
—45th Conference Lucerne 
Sept. 1 World Federation of United Na- 


tions Association — 7th Plenary As- 
sembly Geneva 
Sept. 4 Inter-Parliamentary Union — 


4ist Conference 
Brussels or the Hague 
Sept. 4 World Power Conference — 
Meeting of the International Execu- 
tive Council Chicago 
Sept. 4 World's Alliance of Young 
Men's Christian Associations — Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the World's 
Committee Athens 
Sept. S International Union of Family 
Organizations — International Fam- 
ily Conference Oxford 
Sept. 11 International Alliance of Wo- 
men, Equal Rights, Equal Responsi- 
bilities 16th International Con- 
egress Naples 
Sept. 15 International Union of Produe- 
ers and Distributors of Electric 





Power — %th Congress Rome 
Sept. 18 International Conference of 
Workers Travel Associations — In- 
ternational Conference Berne 
Sept. 21 International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning — 21st 
Congress Lisbon 


Sept. 29 International Council of Sei- 
entific Unions — 7th General As- 
sembly .. Amsterdam 

Oct. 6 Fifth Conference of International 
Non-Governmental Organizations on 
United Nations Information 

Headquarters 

Oct. 24 Regional Conference of Non- 
Governmental Organizations on Unit- 
ed Nations Information Manila 
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JUNE 21—JULY 4 


SECURITY COUNCIL 

580th MEETING—JUNE 23 

Statements made on question of adopt- 
ing provisional agenda, “Question of 
request for investigation of alleged 
bacteriological warfare.” 

Draft resol. 8/2674 submitted by USSR. 
581st-582nd MEETINGS—JUNE 25 
First four items of provisional agenda 
approved. USSR submitted revised draft 
resol. E/2674/ Rev. 1. 

Question of appeal to States to accede 
to and ratify the Geneva Protocol of 
1925 for the prohibition of the use of 
bacteriological Weapons: 

Statements by France, Pakistan, and 
USSR. 

5838rd MEETING—JUNE 26 

Question of appeal to States to accede 
to and ratify the Geneva Protocol of 
1925 for the prohibition of the use of 
bacteriological Weapons: draft resol. 
EK/2663 rejected 1 vote in favor with 
10 absts. 

Explanations of votes made by USS 
US, Pakistan, Netherlands, Greece, U 
Brazil, Chile, and Turkey. 
584th-585th MEETINGS—JULY 1 
Question of request for invesigation of 
alleged bacteriological warfare: draft 
resol. E/2674/Rev.1 rejected 1-10. State- 
ment by US opened substantive discus- 
sion. 

586th MEETING—JULY 2 

Question of request for investigation 
of alleged bacteriological warfare: 
Statements by Brazil, the Netherlands, 
Greece, Furkey, France, China and 
Chile. 

587th MEETING—JULY 3 

Question of request for investigation 
of alleged bacteriological warfare: 
Statement by UK. Draft resol. 8/2671, 
voted on 10-1, was not adopted, the 
negative vote being that of a perma- 
nent member of the Council. 

Draft resol. S/2688 introduced by US. 


Fz 








Disarmament Commission 

16th MEETING—JUNE 24 

Procedure for giving effect to disarma 
ment program: statement by France. 
Fixing numerical limitation of all 
armed forces: statement by the Nether- 
lands. 

17th MEETING—JUNE 24 
Organization of work of Commission: 
Statements by Chile and France. 
Fixing numerical limitation «¢ 
armed forces: statements by USS 
Netherlands, US, and France. 


of =all 
R, the 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
615th MEETING—JUNE 23 

Report of the International Bank on 
the question of creating an Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation, and meth- 
ods of financing economic development: 
draft resol. E/L.368 adopted 15-0 with 
3 absts.; draft resol. E/L.363/Rev.1 


9 


adopted 15-0, with 3 absts. 

616th-617th MEETINGS—JUNE 24 
Report of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion: Statements made on the Report 
(B/2226) and draft resol, E/L.37 


9 


adopted 15-0 with 3 absts. 

618th-619th MEETINGS—JUNE 25 
Application of Headquarters Agreement 
to representatives of non-governmental 
organizations: statements made on 
Part A 1(b) of E/2236. By 8-6 with 4 
absts. decided not to hear rep. of WFTU 
on this item. 

Draft resol. E/L.317 adopted, as modi- 
fied, 13-3 with 2 absts. Motion that ac- 
cording te Rule 65 no decision be taken 
on E/L.372 upheld by 8-4 with 5 absts. 
620th-621st MEETINGS—JUNE 26 
Prevention of discrimination and pro- 
tection of minorities: statements made 
on report of Social Committee (F/2264 
and Add. 1). Adopted E/L.377, as amend- 
ed, 14-0 with 4 absts. Adopted, as 
amended, 16-0 with 2 absts., draft resol. 
contained in E/2264. 
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teport of the International Telecom- 
munication Union: statements made on 
the Report (E/2247). Draft resol. E/L. 
382 adopted 14-3. 

teport of the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization: statements made on 
the Report (/2218 and Add. 1). 
622nd-623rd MEETINGS—June 27 
Report of the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization: statements made on 
the Report (F/2218 and Add. 1). Draft 
resol. E/L.376 adopted 15-0 with 3 
absts. 

Report of the Universal Postal Union: 
statements made on the Report (E 
2179). Draft resol. E/L.381 adopted 15-0 
With 3 absts. 

Report of the World Meteorological 
Organization: statments made on the 
Report (E/2196). Draft resol, E/L.380 
adopted unanimously. 

Food and famine: third revision to 
draft resol. E/L373/Rev. 2. 

Question of date of session of the Sub- 
Commission on Prevention of Discrim- 
ination and Protection of Minorities in 
1952: Sec-Gen note E/L.384 discussed 
Methods to increase world productivity: 
Statement by France. 

624th-625th MEETINGS—JUNE 30 
Full employment and report of experts: 
statements by reps. of International 
Monetary Fund, International Bank, 
FAO, ILO and by US. 

Food and famine: E/L.3873/Rev.3, as 
amended, adopted unanimously. 
626th-627th MEETINGS—JULY 1 
Report of International Bank on creat 
ing an International Finance Corpora- 
tion: draft resol. E/L.383/ Rev.1 adopted 
15-0 with 3 absts. 

Full employment and report of experts 
and integrated economic development 
and commercial agreements:  state- 
ments by France, Canada, and UK and 
by rep. of WETU. 

Question of date of session of Sub- 
Commission on Prevention of Discrim- 
ination and Protection of Minorities: 
Approved E/L.384 suggesting 22 Sept. 
§ Oct. 1952 as dates for fifth session. 
628th-629th MEETINGS—JULY 2 

Full employment and reports of ex- 
perts: statements by Sweden, Poland 
and China, and ICTU rep., USSR and 
Iran. 

Critical shortage of insecticides for 
public health purposes: draft resol. E 
L.391 submitted. 

Methods to increase world productiv- 
ity: General discussion. Draft resol. 
630th-631st MEETINGS—JULY 3 

Full employment and report of experts: 
gveneral discussion. Draft resol. E/L. 
388/Rev.1 submitted. 

By 9-4, with 5 absts. decided discus- 
sion of E/L.393 be adjourned until July 
7. 

Economic Committee 

124th MEETING—JUNE 24 

Critical shortage of insecticides for 
publie health purposes: general discus- 
sion and draft resol. E/AC.6/L.55, as 
amended, adopted 15-0 with 3 absts. 
TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 

126th MEETING—JUNE 23 
Examination of annual report on ad 
ministration of Tanganyika: Special 
rep. of Admin. Authority answered 
questions in political, economic, and 
social fields. 

427th MEETING—JUNE 24 
Arrangements for UN Visiting Mission 
to Trust Territories in West Africa, 
1952: members appointed: Roy’ A. 
Peachey, Australia, (8-1); tobert 
Scheyven, Belgium, (7-1 with 1 abst.):; 
H. K. Yang, China, (8-1); and Roberto 
E. Quiros, El Salvador, (unanimously). 
Mr. Peachey elected chairman by 10-1. 
Examination of reports on Tanganyika: 
special rep. of Administering Auth. an- 
swered questions in social and educa- 
tional fields. 

Examination of reports on Ruanda- 
Urundi: special rep. of Administering 

















Auth. answered questions in social and 
educational fields. 

428th-429th MEETINGS—JUNE 25 
Examination of reports on Tanganyika: 
Belgium (9-1 with 2 absts.), El Sal- 
vador (10-0 with 1 abst.), France (9-0 
with 2 absts.), and Thailand (10-0 with 
1 abst.) appointed to Drafting Cttee. 
on Tanganyika. Statements made on 
conditions in the Territory. 
Examination of reports on Ruanda- 
Urundi: Australia (9-0 with 2 absts.), 
China (9-0 with 1 abst.), Dominican Re 
public (10-0 with 1 abst.), and UK (9-0 
with 1 abst.) appointed to Drafting 
Cttee. on Ruanda-Urundi, Statements 
made on conditions in the Territory. 
Examination of reports on Tanganyika: 
general discussion concluded. 

430th MEETING—JUNE 27 
Examination of reports on tuanda- 
Urundi: general discussion concluded. 
Examination of reports on Togoland: 
special rep. of Admin. Auth. made a 
statement and answered questions in 
political field. 

H1st-452nd MEETINGS—JUNE 30 
Examination of petitions concerning 
Tanganyika: reps. of Admin. Authority 
and of petitioners answered questions, 
By 8-1 with 2 absts. Council decided 
to refer petitions to Standing Cttee. on 
Petitions. 

Examination of report on Togoland: 
rep. of Admin. Authority answered 
questions in political field. 

33rd MEETING—JULY 1 
Examination of report on Toroland: 


rep. of Admin. Authority answered 
questions in political and economic 
tields. 


34th MEETING—JULY 2 
Examination of report on Togoland: 
rep. of Admin. Authority answered 
questions in economic, social, and edu- 
cational fields. 

5th MEETING—JULY 3 
Examination of report on Towgoland: 
Appointed drafting cttee. on Togoland 
under British administration composed 
of Australia (9-0 with 1 abst.), Belgium 
(9-0 with 1 abst.), China (7-1 with 1 
abst.), and El Salvador (%-0). General 
discussion on conditions in Territory. 


International Law Commission 

148th MEETING—JUNE 23 
Arbitration procedure: draft report 
A/CN.4/46, Annex considered—Articles 
23 and 24 adopted, as amended. Article 
> 


25 withdrawn. 

149th MEETING—JUNE 24 
Arbitration procedure: A/CN.4/46, An- 
nex considered Articles 21 and 22 
deleted, <Articles 26-30 adopted, as 
amended. 

150th MEETING—JUNE 25 
Arbitration procedure: A/CN.4/46, An- 
nex considered Articles 31-34 adop- 
ted, as amended, 

Date and place of fifth session: decided 
to hold fifth session in Geneva, June 
1, 1953. 

1l5lst MEETING—JUNE 26 
Arbitration procedure: A/CN.4/46, An- 
nex considered — Adopted a new article 
Articles 35 and 36, adopted Article 
d as amended, and Articles 38-40, 
152nd MEETING—JUNE 27 

Arbitration procedure: A/CN.4/46, An- 
nex considered Article 41 deleted 
since it was incorporated in revised 
text of Article 38. Adopted a new ar- 
ticle for Article 42. 

153rd MEEBTING—JUNE 30 
Arbitration procedure: A/CN.4/46, An- 
nex considered Adopted two new 
articles to replace Articles 43 and 44 
154th MEETING—JULY 1 

Arbitration procedure’ A/CN.4/46, An- 
next considered — Final article adop- 
ted, thus completing commission's first 
reading of report. 

155th MEETING—JULY 2 

Arbitration procedure: Discussed na 
ture of commentary to accompany draft 
articles. 

Nationality, including statelessness: 
Began consideration of A/CN.4/50. 
156th MEETING—JULY 3 

Nationality, including statelessness: 
Discussion of statelessness contained 
in Annex TIT of A/CN.4/50. 

157th MEETING—JULY 4 

Nationality, including statelessness: 
Continued discussion of Annex IIT of 
A/CN.4/50. 
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SCHEDULE OF SHORTWAVE BROADCASTS 


Effective July 1, 1952 


Sta- Fre- Wave- 
GMT EDsST Program tion quency length 
KOREAN PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday ) 
1015-1030 6.15- 6.30am UN News in Korean |} KGEID 11,730kes 25.58 m 
KCBR 9,600 kes 31.25 m 
J} KRCA 11,870 kes 25.27 m 
|} KRCA 6,185 kes) 48.50 m 
| KRCA 9.515 kes 31.53 m 
KGEI 6,075 kes 49.38 m 
Hono 
lulu 119,650 kes 31.09 m 
Manila 
I 11.890 kes 25.23 m 
Manila 
Il 6,125 kes 8.98 m 
Hono 
lulu) 11,790 kes) 25.27 m 
|} Manila 15,245 kes 19.68 m 
EUROPE AND MIDDLE EAST PROGRAM I—( Monday-Friday) 
1330-1340 9.30- 9.40 am Correspondent Dis ) 
patch in) Arabi 
(Wednesdays only) 
1330-1340 9.30- 9.40am UN News in Czech L 
(Thursdays only) — { 
1330-1340 9.30- 9.40am UN News in Norwe-| CKLXN 15,090 kes) 19.88 m 
gian (Fridays only) |CKNC 17,820 kes 16.84 m 
1340-1345 9.40- 9.45 am UN News in Icelandic } 


1500-1527) 11.00-11.27 am UN Russian Program) CKCN 15,190 kes 19.75 m 
17, 


SCKNG S20 kes 16.84 m 
EUROPEAN AND MIDDLE EAST PROGRAM II—(Monday-Friday ) 
1730-1731 1.30- i.31 pm Opening and Program ] 
Summary 
1731-1735 1.31- 1.35 pm UN Danish News ] 
1735-1740 1.35- 1.40pm Danish Correspondent 
Dispatch 
1740-1750 1.40- 1.50 pm UN News in English | 
1750-1800 1.50- 2.00 pm English Program Fea- | WBOS 15,210 kes 19.72 m 
ture or Correspon- \WRCA 11,775 kes) 25.48 m 


dent Dispatch 
BBC Correspondent 
Dispatch 


1800-1814 2.00- 2.14 pm 


1814-1820 2.14- 2.20pm UN Magazine for 
RDF 
1820-1830 2.20- 2.30pm UN News in Dutch 


1830-1900 =. 2.30- 3.00pm UN Arabic Program 


LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM I—( Monday-Friday) 


2300-2345 7.00- 7.45pm UN News and Pro- )W 15.330 kes 19.57 m<¢ 


grams in Spanish *¢ WGE 9,530 kes 31.48 m 
WRCA 11,890 ke 25.23 m 


WGEO 9,530 kes 31.48 m 
WRCA 11,890 kes) 25.23 m 
YWRUL 15,285 kes 19.63 m 


8.30pm UN Portuguese Pro- {Wane 15,210 kes 19.72m 





v 


UN News and Pro 


grams in Spanish 


2345-2400 7.45- 8.00 pm 


0015-0030 8.15 ‘ 
WABC 9,650 kes 31.09 m 
WRUL 11,790 kes) 25.45 m 


gram 








UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS 





| Sta- Fre- Wave- 
GMT EDST Program tion quency length 
LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM II—( Monday-Friday) 
0200-0230 =10.00-10.30 pm UN News and Pro- WRCA 9,675 kcs 31.01 m 
grams in Spanish >WLWO11,710 kes 25.62m 
WLWO 15,330 kes 19.57 m 


| EUROPE AND MIDDLE EAST PROGRAM III—(Tuesday-Saturday ) 


0430-0445 = 12.30-12.45am UN News in Persian 
0445-0455  12.45-12.55 am UN News in Pushtu | 
0455-0500 12.55- 1.00 am UN News in Duri WLWO 6,040 kes 49.67 m 
0500-0505 1.00- 1.05 am UN News in Arabic | 
0505-0510 1.05- 1.10am UN News in Serbo- | 
Croat WLWO 9,520 kes 31.51m 
0510-0520 1.10- 1.20am UN News in Am | 
| haric \ 
0520-0525 1.20- 1.25am UN News in Hebrew ( Tangier 
0525-0530 1.25- 1.30am Correspondent Dis ; 9,700 kes 30.93 m 
patch | 
0530-0540 1.30- 1.40am UN News in Turkish 
0540-0545 1.40- 1.45am UN News in Arabic* | Tangier 
0545-0552 1.45- 1.52am UN News in Greek 9 11,835 kes 25.35 m 
0552-0600 1.52- 2.00 am Correspondent Dis- 
patch 
NOTE: Saturdays only UN News in French 
| TRANSPACIFIC PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday ) 
} 0715-0730 15- 3.30am UN French Program) KCRR 9,600 kes 21.25m 
| (Saturday only) KRCA 6,185 kes 48.50m 
0730-073 3.30- 3.35am UN News Summary KRCA 11,790 kes 25.45 m 
in English Hono- ; 
0735-074 3.35- 3.45 am UN News in Tagalog lulu 115,330 kes 19.57 m 
| . an bs a aay UN Ne ate >Manila 
| 0720-0800 3. 50- ° am ee ews in Indones I 17,780 kes 16.87 m 
an Manila 
0800-0830 $.00- 4.30am UN Chinese Pro- il 15,250 kes 19.67 m 
gram | Manila 
0830-0840 $.30- 4.40am UN News in Thai H1I* 11,890 kes 25.23 m 
From 0715-0830 GMT 
BROADCASTS FROM UN INFORMATION CENTRE—(GENEVA, SWITZERLAND) 
(Monday-Friday) 
1830-1845 6,672 kes 44.07 m 


UN News in as 


1845-1900 UN News in French 





The Radio Division is anxious to establish contact with as many listeners 
as possible and will gladly ackndwledge all communications, Letters from all 
parts of the world have already brought valuable information about the recep- 
tion of United Nations broadcasts. All correspondents reporting on U.N. 
| broadcasts will receive on request a United Nations Radio verification card 
and a copy of the Charter. Correspondence, requests for copies of this sche- 
| dule, or for the schedule of U.N. broadcasts which can be heard in the 
United States, should be addressed to: 


Radio Division 
| United Nations 
New York 


Published by the Department of Public Information 
| Radio Division, United Nations, New York. 


UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS AND TELECASTS IN THE UNITED STATES & CANADA 


“UNITED NATIONS TODAY”—a 15-minute featuring the re 
corded voices of delegates taking part in United Nations sessions and on 
the-scene reports of UN activities around the world, is carried Mondays 
through Fridays over some 250 stations, including the Mutual Broadcasting 
System, the UN’s Network for Peace, and the Dominion Network of Canada. 
In New York City, Stations WBNX, WEVD, WMCA and WWRL earry this 
program, Check newspapers for exact time or call the station. 

“U.N. NEWS"'—a 5-minute summary of United Nations news. is broad 
cast Mondays through Fridays from 6:50-6:55 pm, EDST, over WNYC, New 
York City 

“NN. 


review 


STORY” —a transcribed dramatic series, is 
York City outlets are 


Check newspapers for exact time or 


weekly 15-minute 


heard over 500 stations in the United States. New 
stations WNEW, WHOM and WNYC. 
call the station. 


| “UNITED OR NOT"—a television feature carried by the American 
Broadcasting Company on Tuesdays andl produced by the UN Correspondents 
Association in cooperation with the United Nations. 
UN TRANSMISSION IN FRENCH FOR CANADA: A_ 15-minute 
review of U.N. activities broadcast Sundays 10:-10:15 pm,EDST on Station 
CKAC (Montreal). 


Principal meetings of the 


WNYC in New York. 


United Nations are broadcast over station 


Address correspondence to Radio Division, UNITED NATIONS, New 


! York 








United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 

Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, 
Buenos Aires. 

Australia: 

H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney. 
Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith & Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles. 


Bolivia: 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 
Brazil: 

Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo 
and Belo Horizonte. 


Canada: 
Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, 
Toronto. 
Les Presses Universitaires Laval, Quebec. 


Ceylon: 

Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake 
House, Colombo. 

Chile: 

Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, and 
Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, 
Santiago. 

China: 

Commercial Press, 211 Honan Rd., Shang- 
hai. ‘ 

Colombia: 

Libreria Latina, Carrera 6a, 13-05, Bogota. 
Libreria América, Medellin. 

Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
José. 


Cuba: 
La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 


Czechoslovakia: 

Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 
9, Praha 1, 

Denmark: 

Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, 
Kobenhavn, K. 


Dominican Republic: 
Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 
Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quite. 


Egypt: 
Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 


Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


El Salvador: 

Manuel Navas y Cia., la Avenida sur 37, 
San Salvador. 

Ethiopia: 

Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 
128, Abbis-Abeba. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rve Sovufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece 
“Eleftheroudakis,” Place de la Constitu- 
tion, Athénes. 


Guatemala: 
Goubaud & Cla. Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 
28, Guatemala. 


Haiti: 
Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Boite Postale 
111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Honduras: 
Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 


India: 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 

P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty 
St., Madras I. 


Indonesia: 
Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 


Iran: 
Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 
Tehran. 


lraq: 
Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad. 


Ireland: 
Hibernian General Agency lLtd., Com- 
mercial Buildings, Dame Street, Dublin. 


Israel: 
Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Italy: 
Colibri, S.A., Via Mercalli 36, Milan. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 


Liberia: 
J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J, Schummer, Luxembourg. 


Mexico: 
Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 
41, México, D.F. 


Netherlands: 
N.V, Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, C.P.O, 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, 
Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pokistan: 

Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, 

Frere Road, Karachi. 

Publishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore. 


Panama: 
José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 


Paraguay: 
Moreno Hermanos, Asuncién. 


Peru: 
Libreria Internacional del Peru, Lima and 
Arequipa. 


Philippines: 
D. P. Pérez Co., 169 Riverside, San Juan. 


Portugal: 
Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisbon. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librairie Universelle, Damas. 


Thailand: 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, 
Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 
H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569. 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 


United States of America: 
Int’l Documents Service, Columbia Univ 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


Uruguay: 
Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. 
D‘Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 

Distribuidora Escolar S.A., Ferrenquin o 
Cruz de Candelaria 178, Caracas, and 
Distribuidora Continental, Bolero a Pi- 
neda 21, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 
Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knijiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Beograd. 


United Nations publications can also be 
obtained from the following firms: 


Austria: 
B. Wiillerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg. 
Gerold & Co., I. Graben 31, Wien 1 


Germany: 

Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin 
—Schoneberg. 

W. E. Saarbach, Frankenstrasse 14, 
Koeln—Junkersdorf. 

Alex. Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden. 


Japan: 
Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo Central. 


Spain: 
Libreria Bosch, 11 Rondo Universidod 
Barcelona. 
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Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, 
United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland;or Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 





RECENT CHANGES 
IN PRODUCTION 


(Supplement to 
World Economic Report, 1950-51) 


This volume analyzes world-wide produc- 
tion trends during 1950 and 1951 in indus- 
try, food, fuel and power, and raw 
materials, 
U.N. Publ. No, 1952.11.C.1 
120 pp. $1.00, 7/6 stg., 4.00 Swiss frances 
or equivalent in other currencies 


SUMMARY OF RECENT 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
IN AFRICA 


(Supplement to 
World Economic Report, 1950-51) 


General developments in the African 
economy during 1949 and 1950 in agricul- 
tural and mineral production, foreign 
trade and inflationary pressures are re- 
viewed as are the progress of public invest- 
ment in African dependencies and the 
technical assistance measures undertaken. 
U.N. Publ. No. 1952.11.€.2 
49 pp. $0.50, 3/9 stg., 2.00 Swiss francs 
or equivalent in other currencies 


SUMMARY OF RECENT 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


(Supplement to 
World Economic Report, 1950-51) 


A review of developments in the foreign 
trade of the Middle East and trends in 
production and prices in Egypt, Iran, 
Iraq, Israel, Lebanon and Syria, Turkey, 
with a discussion of the role of petroleum 
in the economic life of the area. 


U.N. Publ. No. 1952.11.€.3 
99 pp. $1.00, 7/6 stg., 4.00 Swiss francs 
or equivalent in other currencies 


English editions of the above publications 
are available from United Nations Sales 
Agents. French editions in preparation. 








